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ice to agriculture, Prairie Farmer will 

publish on January 11 an Historical Cen- 
tennial Number... covering a century of 
progress in farming ...a document that will 
be carefully preserved by subscribers and 
readers of all classes. 


ik celebration of its hundred years of serv- 


Editorial and advertising contents will be 
grouped under twelve main subjects... each 
with a special frontispiece and all bound to- 
gether in a beautiful four-color cover, fitting 
the occasion. 


Publicized before and after publication in 
Prairie Farmer and over our own 50,000-watt 
Radio Station WLS ... this issue will com- 
mand attention throughout the territory. 


Regular print order has been increased 
to 400,000 copies . . . 60,000 additional cir- 
culation ... a bonus of 18°, at no increase 
in rate. 


We believe this issue represents perhaps 
the most unusual advertising opportunity it 
has been our privilege to offer. Advertisers 
are urged to plan liberal space with special 
copy. Forms close December l. 


HAIRIE BABRMEH 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER 


The Home of WLS, The Prairie Farmer Station 
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More Sunday Circulation! 


Than the Other 8 Southern Californie 


Sunday Papers Combined 
Guo, AT A. LOWER RATE! 


A Long Way from Kitty Hawk 


LOS ANGELES SUNDAY 


EXAMINER 


Circulation 


937,876 


Rete 


92 


PER LINE 


Southern California 


“CRACKPOTS”—so said the public of the 


brilliant Wright Brothers during their struggle to 
give airplanes to the world. However the immortal 
Arthur Brisbane and vigorous William R. Hearst be- 
lieved in them. They visualized the future of aviation 
and fought to advance its public acceptance. Today 
Southern California is the aviation capital of the 
world. Los Angeles alone is credited with more than 
55% of the nation’s entire airplane production; here 
55,000 employees receive annually $99,000,000. The 
Examiner devotes more space to aviation than any 
other Southern California paper and Derek White, 
aviation editor, is avidly read by the industry’s 
thousands of workers. Southern California is one vast 
single community, bound together by climate, agri- 
culture, and oil. Small wonder that so many folks 
in this rich community look to its great newspaper 
—the Los Angeles Examiner—for its reading—its 


buying advice. 


OTHER 
8 Southern California 
Sundoy Pepers 


517,893 


1.435 


PER LINE 
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LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Represented Nationally by the 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Toes and Shoes 


Every drop a sledge-hammer on your toes? Or a brick? If you 
have, you are in a position to call down blessings on the head of 
Arthur A. Williams, of Holliston, Mass., inventor of Safety Steel 
Toes for shoes. 


Son and grandson of shoemakers, Mr. Williams has been head 
of Safety First Shoe Co. since 1910. His friends told him his 
notion of reinforced shoe toes was impossible, and after spend- 
ing $50,000 for experiments with fibre toes (that became soft and 
useless) he was about ready to agree. He kept on, though, and 
had a local blacksmith pound out the first steel toe. 


the Safety Box Toe Co. made 6,000,000 steel toes 
which Mr. William's Safety First Shoe Co. and 25 other manu- 
facturers put into 3,000,000 pairs of shoes. Covered inside and 
out with leather, the sheet-steel toes will hold up under pressure 
of 5,700 pounds. 


Last year 


That's more than ever falls on or runs over the average work- 
man’s foot, but a whole lot less weight will crush his foot— 
unless he is wearing steel toes. The New Haven Railroad’s car 
shop at Hartford put safety shoes on 3,000 men, and in the next 
six months there were only six broken or crushed toes there, com- 
pared to 57 iin the preceding six months. 


A New Haven executive visiting the shop saw an 800-pound 
engine wheel topple on a workman's foot. He was unharmed, 
thanks to his steel toes. The executive reported to headquarters, 
and now all New Haven men wear them. So do about a quarter 
of the employes of all railroads. So do plenty of workmen in 
other industries who handle heavy weights. 


Mr. Williams’ company makes some 35 different safety shoes— 
a dress line for executives, foremen, and dudes; styles for oil 
field workers, molders, miners; an eight-inch high boot into 
which one tucks the pants, etc. At present it is one of the largest 
users of high-grade steel in Massachusetts. The company also 
makes a non-metallic shoe for electrical and powder house em- 
ployes. 


Mr, W’s “impossible” notion has shod workmen with safety. 


Lumber by Telephone 

Lumber yards traditionally are handicapped by being located 
far from main traveled streets. Hence, except to contractors, the 
volume of retail sales is low. 


But not for Currier Lumber Co., Detroit. Thanks to the 
telephone, over 80% of its specialty items and 30% of its stock 
lumber are sold at retail by the company, one of Detroit's largest. 
Five employes answer the tinkling bells all day long. 


Newspaper ads provoke the calls. As a sample of their effec- 
tiveness, in a few days before last Christmas Currier’s sold more 
than 1,000 table tennis (ping-pong) sets; 700 work benches; 300 
home bars;.and similar quantities of corner cupboards, end tables, 
coffee tables, doors and storm sash, 


Most of these items were in knock-down form, ready to be put 
together by spare-time hobbyists. Prices are about half what 
completed furniture would cost. Therefore Currier’s ““Home Craft 


Line’ has a strong appeai to people who are handy with tools, 


Paul Foley advertising manager, explains that the company did 
not wish to compete with furniture manufacturers or with firms 
which buy lumber from it. Knock-down specialties answered 
the purpose and brought much additional business. 


Copy inviting readers to “shop by phone” runs in all three 
Detroit papers. Weekday insertions are slanted at consumers, 
Sunday's copy is aimed at consumers and lumber dealers. “Adver- 
tising brings inquiries,” says Mr. Foley, “it’s up to the telephone 
salesman to get the order.’’ The latter are, of course, supplied 
with copies of current ads. Most deliveries are C.O.D. by Cur- 
rier’s 40 trucks and trailers. 


The handicap of being miles from shopping districts has by 
ingenuity been turned into an asset. 


The Eyes (Do Not) Have It 

Suppose you were blind at 27 and had been since 
age 13. Would you have fortitude enough to tackle door-to-door 
selling of Realsilk hosiery? That’s what Frank C,. Collins is 


doing in and around Lewiston, Idaho. He makes a good living. 
Realsilk Hosiery Mills is satisfied. 


But it didn’t come about easily. Collins is used to that. Col- 
lege didn’t come easily either it cost money. So he 
had to drop out after two years of pre-law study to work awhile 
wherever he could get them to let him in: As a garage mechanic, 
in a grain elevator, in harvest fields, in the “timber” and so on, 
Then he started an engineering course at the University of Idaho, 
ranking ninth in a class of 400 his first semester . . . and 
broke a leg wrestling! That cost money too. So he studied radio 
and television| by mail; instructed in the school; got another job 

which faded before he could get to it! Finally he convinced 
a Realsilk district manager he could sell with the aid of his 
Seeing Eye dog “Hal.” But how does he do it? 


“My selling technique is simple enough,” says Mr. Collins. 
“I keep a Braille notebook of prices and descriptions and one 
of prospective customers. I sell the customer to the point that 
he—or she—says, ‘Yes, I'll take the goods,’ then hand him the 
order book and ask him to write his own order. A customer 
has never yet refused. In fact, they seem to like the idea. I 


“Hal” shows him the door handle; Collins does the selling. 
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DEALERS CHOICE 


OME KINDS of advertising create a greater 
aerate of consumer acceptance. than of con- 
sumer demand. For this reason it is important 
that your advertising reaches the deaJer—to gain 
his support in converting consumer acceptance 
into sales. 


The kind of advertising that sells and re-sells the 
dealer, the kind that he is sure to see after your 
salesman leaves, is the advertising in his news- 
paper. He understands what it is and what it does 
in his own neighborhood and his own store. He 
knows that it reaches and influences his own 
customers—and 
whether they number 
hundreds or thous- 
ands, the medium 
they read is more im- 
portant to him than a 
million circulation 
Scattered over the 
Nation. 


OcTOBER 20, 1940 


Retailers in every city have seen and helped news- 
paper advertising establish one new product after 
another in a never-ending stream. They co-oper- 
ate with advertising in their local newspaper 
because more of their prospects act on it. 


HOW DEALERS VOTE 


Retailers in several large cities were asked the ques- 
| tion, “How do you think the manufacturer should 
| divide -his appropriation for advertising to do you 
| the most good?” Their allocations were as follows: 
| Radio and 


Auto- 
Electrical mobile Grocery Toilet 
Appliances Tires Products Goods 
| Newspapers ...... 54% 46% 46% 43% 
pO ae 18 16 25 30 
| Medium C ....... 17 15 19 16 
| Medium D ....... 6 18 2 2 
Other Media ..... 5 5 8 9 


National Representatives—O’ Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


° 
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The Modern Tire Dealer 
Practices Diversification 


Of the 15,000 


Independent Tire Service Stations 
receiving TIRES MAGAZINE each 


month 


MORE THAN 
75% Sell Batteries 


85% Sell Car Accessories 


80% Sell Gas and Oil 


That is why TIRES is an excellent 
advertising medium NOT ONLY for 
tire and tire shop equipment manu- 


facturers BUT ALSO for the makers 
and distributors of many other auto- 


motive products. 


” * 


TIRES is the leading trade paper for 
tire dealers when it comes to an 
editorial program that champions 
the interests of INDEPENDENT sta- 


tion operators. 


* * 


Let us tell you the story of the new 


TIRES Magazine and why it is more 


than a tradepaper for the tire in- 


dustry. 


420 Lexington Ave. 


THE TRADE PAPER OF THE TIRE INDUSTRY 


New York City 
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try to persuade the customer to think out loud when writing the 
order so that I may check it for accuracy. 


“My dog serves as a good opener in many cases and only once 
did I find an individual reluctant to permit the dog inside her 
house. Her objection disappeared when I explained what he was, 


“When I am canvassing my dog does the work. He leaves one 
house, takes me down the walk, and goes directly to the next 
house. He works almost as efficiently as a human guide could 
possibly do, indicating where the door handle is and so on. He 
has the advantage that he doesn’t talk back. 


“My dog works entirely by direction commands, left, right, and 
forward. It is necessary most of the time for me to know where 
I am, where I am going, and how to get there. That is, how- 
ever, not difficult. 


| 

| ‘He has far more than doubled my earning power. It appears 
that my income in this line will eventually be limited only by 
time available in which to work. Seven and a half dollar days 
are becoming increasingly common and the average is steadily 
rising. 


Scanners 


What business man has the time to read all the magazines in 
his own field, let alone the thousands of others which often con- 
tain information that would be invaluable to him? 


Because no busy man has the time to find his own needles in 
the haystacks of periodical literature, the Scanners in New York 
act as a personal needle-finder. The service has been operating 
only a short time, but its facilities tailored to meet the needs or 
whims of each client fill—its founders believe—that well known 
long felt want.” 


A subscriber gives the Scanners a comprehensive outline of the 
type of information he wants spotted and marked for his atten- 
tion. All the magazines to which he subscribes and which he 
wishes scanned are sent the Scanners direct from the publishers. 
He also supplies an itinerary if he travels or plans to be away for 
some time. 


In turn the swift-reading Scanners go over these magazines for 
specific articles on subjects requested and for references to these 
subjects im articles not entirely devoted to them. “Background” 
and general-interest items are marked in green pencil; more 
specific items are red pencilled. Magazines are then mailed the 
subscriber together with a sticker to paste on the outside. This 
indicates the page number and substance of articles and passages 
marked, and is a quick reference after the magazine has been 
read and filed. A duplicate slip, without glue, is also included 
for card-index or other filing. 


Further, the Scanners keep alert for material from sources other 

| than his own magazines in which a subscriber may be interested 

even including his hobbies. On request, they will delve in 
libraries and elsewhere in exhaustive research. 


Heads of the Scanners are Miss Florence B. Carson and Mrs. 
E. Talcott Hibbert. Because the average clipping service seemed 
to miss important articles and provided material that’s hard to 
file for reference, they decided to start a sort of Reader's Digest, 
custom-made for individual clients. 


Miss Carson has had years of experience with brokerage and 
investment firms in Wall Street, Chicago and Milwaukee (she was 
a v.-p. with one before the Big Bust) and as researcher for vari- 
ous authors. Mrs. Hibbert, author of books on China, speaks 
several languages, and lived in Europe for a number of years. 


A staff of experts in various branches of knowledge assist them 
to skim the cream for men who mourn, “I know I should have 
read that, but there aren’t enough hours in a day.” 
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Don’t be fooled by a funny hat! 


(Women Are Plenty Practical About Packages!) 


gia at their hats if you wish... but when 
women talk about packages, listen seriously. 
“I don’t like that kind. It wouldn’t fit in my 
bathroom cabinet.” 
“That's what I want. It won’t slip out of my hand.” 
Such practical criticisms forecast a product’s fu- 
ture. Packaging counselor to American industry, 
Owens-Illinois listens when women speak. 
We do more—we ask. We preview packages to 
women to get their judgment. A continuing survey 


On containers for varied products brings us frank 


WEN 


~ 
jf ACA 2 LA 


S-IL 


opinions from women in every part of the country. 
That’s one way we blueprint the ideal container 
for a product. And whether the facts call for metal 
or glass, we can produce it, for we make both. 
Ours is a complete service—not only containers 
but molded or metal closures and corrugated ship- 
ping cartons. For your benefit, we maintain the 
largest Packaging Research Laboratory of its kind. 
Our dossiers on women’s likes and dislikes may 
reveal something important you’d like to know 


about your packages. Let’s get together and find out. 


INOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 


October 20, 1940 


Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


Employes are not just units on a 
payroll. They are highly individual 
personalities with infinite variations 
in ability likes, dislikes, and unde- 
veloped talents. Recognizing these 
variable factors and dealing with 
them successfully is one of manage- 
ment’s chief jobs. Therefore we be- 
lieve that readers will be interested 
in and stimulated by the interview 
with Johnson O'Connor, director of 
the Human Engineering Laboratory. 
It appears on page 14. He is a 
pioneer in a field which is assuming 
more importance every day. 


* * * 


Leather has been hard pressed in 
recent years by numerous competi- 
tors, both natural and synthetic. In- 
stead of folding their hands and 
mourning for the good old days of 
horse-and-buggy, the leather indus- 
try has taken vigorous counter 
measures. Read about them, page 21. 

* * * 

“Significant Trends” contains some 
cheering news on the prospects for 
future sales. Most encouraging, is 
the fact that volumes are going up 
before the national defense program 
gets into its full stride. 

* * 7. 

“Candid S(n)ap Shots of Sales- 
men Who Got ‘Took’, which were 
mentioned in the issue of September 
1, have evoked a chorus of “Send 
me one” from readers. Belnap and 
Thompson, of 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, will fill requests for 
copies of the booklet—and thereby 
relieve SM’s editors of the job of 
passing along numerous such re 


quests. 
A. R. HAHN. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the first time in many years, newspaper publishers 
carrying rotogravure sections are able to announce a 
standardization for the handling of colorgravure pro- 
duction and costs. 


This move makes it possible to properly allocate such 
charges and, furthermore, it simplifies and centralizes 
production handling, thus insuring a more efficient and 
satisfactory printing operation. 


Effective January lst, 1941, Metropolitan's colorgravure 
rate card will contain the following clause: 


"Negatives and necessary color 
separations and color guides 
sufficient for each printing plant 
on list to be furnished by the 
advertiser." 


A substantial reduction in colorgravure rates will be 
announced, which will more than compensate for the cost 
of preparation and positives. 


This is a decided step forward, in line with other 


developments in the fields of publishing and advertising 
in the direction of constructive progress. 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, IN. 


News—Blue and Hot... In today’s stirring times, both number and 
importance of commentators are increasing. Different in style, but 
alike in effectiveness, are Jergen’s Walter Winchell (left) and Sun Oil 
Company’s Lowell Thomas. C.A.B. figures show these two newscasters 


leading the field in the size of their audiences. Both are heard over the Blue. 


Music— High “C” To Moanin’ Low! . . . America’s love of music is® 


varied as it is voracious. To please all ears, NBC Blue maestros rang 


from Arturo Toscanini to Tommy Dorsey; programs from Metropolitat 
Opera to Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin Street. No other a¢ 
work offers music lovers such famous artists, so complete a musical diet 
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Vital Information—Vital Issues! . .. Prime examples of the Blue Net- 


work’s publ] 
Hour” heard S 
Meeting of the Air,” 


speakers j1, 


service programs are the “National Farm and Home 
days a week, and the Thursday night “Town Hall 
where current issues are hotly contested by famous 
rilling dramatization of America’s freedom of speech 
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The mora 


Buy Blue- 


Quiz Experts— Old and Young ... Experts of “Information Please,” 
stand-out among all quiz programs, were first heard as a sustainer on the 
Blue, then sparkled for a two-year period as ace salesmen for Canada 
Dry. Newest question-answer sensation is Quiz Kids, also on the Blue, 


which is winning countless listeners and customers for Alka-Seltzer. 
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THE PYRAMID THAT STANDS ON ITS NOSE 


The power and influence of any 
organization is massed at the top, 
tapering off toward the bottom. Repre- 
sented graphically (as above), it is a 
pyramid that stands on its nose. 

This was never demonstrated so 
clearly as in a recent study made 
by Forrune’s Marketing Service 
Department. 

They wrote to 1500 Fortune sub- 
scribers, men whose various business 
titles were President or Vice-President 
or Secretary-Treasurer, whose com- 
panies ranged from a small button fac- 
tory to the world’s largest bank. They 
asked them to check the functions for 
which they were responsible in their 
companies, as well as those in which 
they had an important say. 

Almost 40% replied — making a 
total of 595 Fortune subscribers. 


Detailed reports of this study are 
available. But significant high-spot is 
that these 595 Management men per- 
form a total of 2518 functions — an 
average of 4.2 per man! 


Included were such functions as: 
advertising, sales, purchasing, finance, 
production, engineering —the very 
functions of Business itself. 

This documents beyond question 
one important fact of interest to ad- 
vertisers to industry: Management 
men (regardless of title) are actively 
concerned with every phase of busi- 
ness operation—from finance through 
purchasing, production and sales, to 
research. These are the men the ad- 
vertiser must reach when he has a mes- 
sage to tell to Industry . . . the men 
whose many functions represent 
modern Management influence. 


85% OF FORTUNE’S 150,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


“But we have a difficult problem”... 
to advertisers who say this, Fortune 
replies that most successful campaigns 
addressed to Management have grown 
out of difficult problems . . . after one 
question has been answered: 


“Where does Management read 
advertising with most interest?”. . . 
Recent figures obtained by Fortune’s 
Marketing Service Department in its 
constant investigation into Manage- 
ment advertising problems show that: 


85% of FORTUNE'S subscribers are 
officers, managers, directors, depart- 
ment heads, partners or owners of 
businesses . . . and every survey has 
shown that in Fortune the advertiser 
reaches Management more certainly, 
effectively and economically than in 
any other magazine. 


Zé MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 20, 1940: 


What the Headlines Say 


YOUR EDITOR IS DICTATING THIS on Friday, Oc- 
tober 11, just before starting on a trip to the Midwest. 
The papers this morning have depressing news from 
Europe on the front pages, but on the business pages 
nearly every headline talks of business improvement in the 
-U. S. A. You can probably match these samples with 
equally good ones in your home city newspaper: 

“More Trade Loans by Reserve Banks; Rise of 14 Mil- 
lion Dollars in Week. Item Is Highest in Nearly 
Three Years” 

“Shipments by U. S. Steel Units Set 20-Year September 
High” 

“Aircraft and Steel Industries Lead Upturn; Further 
Expansion Indicated with Inventory Status Held 
Sound” 

“Jobs, Payrolls in N. Y. State Reach New High Levels” 

“Reserve Board Business Index Goes Up to 124” 

“Men’s Wear Backlogs Heavy” 

“Bell System Stations, Nation’s Power Output, Attain 
Record Levels” 

“Refrigerator Sales Reach New High” 

“Bank Clearings Advance 13.6% Over '39” 

“September Automobile Production Largest for That 
Month Since 1929” 

“Steel Operations Holding Close to Capacity” 

“General Electric Co. Books Largest Third Quarter 
Business in History” 

These headlines and the many similar ones which you 
will find in your own city papers all add up to one thing: 
An industrial boom is at hand in the United States which 
promises to exceed that of 1929. 

Lots of people are saying that rearmament is moving 
slowly and is largely in the blueprint stage, but indices of 
production, transportation and trade give the lie to those 
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gloomy statements. Engineering News Record currently 
reports that engineering construction is at a ten-year high 
and the editors say “National defense construction in both 
the private and public fields brings the September weekly 
average engineering volume to the third highest point ever 
reached.” 

As we have pointed out before, the comparisons with 
last year are not likely to be as favorable in the fourth 
quarter as they were during the Summer because last year 
we had an unprecedented sharp upturn late in the year, 
and the Federal Reserve Board Index for December ex- 
ceeded the 1929 top. Business is almost sure to be better 
than last year—but don’t look for terrific percentage 
increases. 

* 


The retailers are optimistic to an extreme degree and 
expect the biggest Christmas trade in their history. 

That’s because consumer income for the year will ap- 
parently be the second largest in history. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S preliminary estimate is for a 75 billion dollar 
year and this estimate is confirmed by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Actual purchasing power 
is up about eleven cents on the dollar over last year. Cash 
income is 13 cents greater on the dollar and the cost of 
living up two cents according to estimates made by In- 
vestors Syndicate. 


New High in Farm Purchasing 
Power 


THE PICTOGRAPH ON THE COVER of this issue 
shows that the farmer has more real dollars today than in 
1929—and the chart on this page, prepared by the Chicago 
Tribune, shows that that purchasing power is generating 
new high records in rural retail stores. 

The Department of Agriculture’s bulletin, “The Agri- 
cultural Situation,” has this to say about Fall conditions 
on the farm: 


“Another good harvest is being made. Silos are being filled, 
cotton picked, tobacco cut, fruit picked, late potatoes dug, rice 
harvested. ‘The picking and husking of corn, under way in the 
Deep South, will expand soon all over the Corn-and-Hog Belt. 
In the Plains country the seedbed is being prepared for Winter 
grains. Government indication is that the same acreage of wheat 
will be seeded for harvest next year as this. * * * Twelve million 
workers are busy with the Fall harvests and other activities—ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all the people now employed in the 
United States. Total farm production is a little smaller this year, 
but with carry-overs the supply of food, feed, and fibers is more 
than enough for domestic needs. Large quantities of farm prod- 
ucts are available for export and domestic reserves. * * * Prices 
of farm products have been averaging higher this year than last, 
total cash farm income will be larger. BAE estimate for 1940 is 
8.9 billion dollars from marketings and Government payments. 
This is 360 million more than in 1939; it is the second largest 
in ten years.” 


Hand to Mouth Buying 


DESPITE THE OPTIMISM IN RETAIL CIRCLES mer- 
chants haven't gotten away from the policy developed 
during the depression of hand-to-mouth buying, and the 
following excerpts from a bulletin to the sales force of 
A. Stein & Co., written by Joseph M. Kraus, general sales 
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manager, advances an argument which salesmen of other 
companies might be able to use. 


“Demands for merchandise for prompt delivery are becoming 
increasingly more difficult to meet. Shortages, which already 
exist, will become more acute. Anticipating this condition, our 
inventories and our advance commitments are larger than they 
have been for some time. Our productive capacity likewise has 
been increased. Despite these measures, you know our deliveries 
have been slow, if not poor, largely because of the merchants’ 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. However, deliveries can be 
made much more satisfactory for your customers if they will lend 
a helping hand by anticipating their needs as we have ours. 

“Our merchandise is mostly staple, wanted and fast moving— 
our prices, prevailing now, are low. Present day higher costs of 
materials are not reflected in our prices because our customers are 
given the benefit of anticipatory and advantageous purchases made 
by us before present levels were reached. Costs of raw materials 
will increase, in our opinion, in spite of which we will maintain, 
at all times, our policy of keeping prices as low as possible. Your 
customers have everything to gain and nothing to lose by antici- 
pating their needs in our goods now. Our lines are not specu- 
lative—mark-ups are generous for the merchant—mark-downs are 
practically unknown. . . . 

“Your customers cannot sell goods which they haven't im stock. 
They know a bank cannot do business without money—and they 
realize that profits cannot be fed by starving stocks. Buying little 
means selling little. Furthermore, hand-to-mouth buying, is costly. 
Instead of buyers devoting themselves to the profitable task of 
selling and merchandising—they are compelled to sacrifice much 
of their efforts in making up small orders and trying to get de- 
liveries at the last minute. Half a dozen orders are placed instead 
of one—this adds to their cost of doing business—extra shipping 
charges—extra labor in receiving, marking, checking, etc.” 


Automobiles Set Pace 


DISPATCHES FROM DETROIT say that 1941 models 
have reached the normal capacity rate of about 100,000 
units weekly in what has proved the fastest acceleration of 
any 30-day period in the industry's history. September 
production was the largest for that month since 1929 and 
October promises to hang up a new record. 

As the Fall auto shows are launched the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association releases figures on the 1940 
model year. Car and truck factory sales of 4,285,000 units 
represent an increase of 19.5% over last year. We now 
have 26.9 million passenger cars registered and 4.5 million 
trucks—69% of all the automobiles in the world. 

Motor vehicle dealers for the year to date have had the 
greatest gains over last year according to the Department 
of Commerce reports on retail sales for 34 states. Their 
gain for the year is 20.7%. 

In August, the last month for which government figures 
are available, all states showed gains in total retail sales 
over the same month in 1939. States showing the largest 
percentage gains were Connecticut, 20.6, Michigan, 20.3; 


Railroad Cars Loaded in the United 
States in the 3rd Quarter of Each Year 
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Pennsylvania, 18.8; Florida, 17.1; Rhode Island, 15.8, and 
Indiana and Alabama, 15. 


The Sears Infotags 


THE OTHER NIGHT Fred C. Hecht of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. told the Chicago chapter of the American Marketing 
Association of the company’s experience with informative 
labeling. The company started what they called Infotags 
because they thought the consumer wanted them. They 
had heard “She wanted information without pressure, 
wanted to be able to believe what she read, wanted educa- 
tion in good buymanship, wanted assurance that the 
answers to her questions were bona fide information and 
not sales talks.’’ Sears sympathized with the movement 
but didn’t expect to trace any measurable merchandising 
benefits. Much to their surprise “We ourselves have since 
discovered many benefits, merchandising benefits, from 
these labels which are, in our opinion, of far more imme- 
diate importance than the eventful betterment of consumer 
relations 

“Besides the bringing about of better selling which we 
shall cover in detail later, INPOTAGS in our company 
have been responsible to some extent for better buying. 
For example, in trying to give informative copy which 
shows the difference between 15¢, 19¢, and 25¢ items 
within a given line, it sometimes reveals that there is no 
real need for all three items in the assortment. Many lines 
are being reduced in this manner, making for a better mer- 
chandising structure, greater concentration on less number, 
more specification buying with its consequent savings in 
cost to Sears, Roebuck & Co. and their customers. This 
in our Opinion is a very real contribution. Last, but not 
least, the aid INFOTAGS can be in our stores in provid- 
ing uninformed and sometimes insufficiently trained sales- 
people with pertinent facts at the point of a sale is the 
most important reason for the program.” 


The Idea Corner 


THE EXPERIMENT OF THE PHONOGRAPH COM.- 
PANIES in reducing record prices may prove a valuable 
lesson to manufacturers in other lines. The immediate 
result of the price reduction has been an increase in unit 
sales of around 400%. The sale of phonograph records 
averaged around 125 million units 15 years ago, but 
dropped to 12 million in 1932. Sales this year will be 
around 75 million. 
* 


The wave of patriotism which is sweeping over the 
country is spreading into the field of merchandising. The 
new all-American tire developed jointly by Goodrich and 
Phillips and called Ameripol, costs $5 more than Good- 
rich’s Silvertown, made of natural rubber, but the demand 
is so great that the factory is far oversold. . . . Willys 
Overland may have had the Americanization theme in mind 
when it named its new car the “Americar.” 


* 


If you sell an industrial product send to the Bureau of 
the Census for a copy of a talk made by Vergil D. Reed, 
Assistant Director, before the N.I.A.A. convention called 
“How the Census Bureau Can Help Industrial Advertisers 
Get the Facts on Markets.” 


* 


Many sound ideas on color—for your products, letter- 
heads, labels and the like—are packed in a few short pages 
of a booklet called “Any Color So Long as It’s Red,” 
published by the General Printing Ink Corp., New = 

P. S. 
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Brandt Powers 
ArtHuR A. Branot has been appointed general sales manager 
of General Electric Co.’s radio and television sets. His head- 
quarters are in Bridgeport. Mr. Brandt served for two years 
as ad manager of G-E radio, and last year was named man- 
ger of merchandising services. His business career since 1918 
includes the posts of sales promotion manager of Victor Talking 
Machine; assistant to the v.-p. in charge of sales of RCA 
Victor; g.s.m. of the Washington branch of Kelvinator. 


Freverick Powers joins G. H. Packwood Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 

maker of Pax industrial skin cleaners, as general sales man- 

ager. He has been with Century Electric Co., same city, for 
the past 16 years, rising to regional sales manager. 


NEWS 


Merrill Gumpert 


Henry R. Merritt has been appointed assistant sales manager 

of Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. For the past three years 

he has been sales manager of the central division at Cleveland. 

Starting with sales correspondence work in 1930, he has suc- 

cessively dealt with B-M sales promotion, market research and 
product engineering. 


L. J. Gt MPERT is elected to the board of directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., New York, maker of Bab-O and other products. 
He started his business career with Babbitt as a retail sales- 
man 28 years ago. For the past 15 years he has been director 
of sales. He has long been on the board of directors of the 
American Grocers Manufacturers Association. 


Runnels Braden 


J. A. Runnets has been appointed southern sales manager by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, with his headquarters in 
Atlanta. For the past 25 years he has been a glass container 
sales representative in the South, first for W. B. Bayless Co., 
which was Owens’ southern sales agents, and then for Owens. 
For the past eight years he has been Atlanta branch manager. 
In his new job Mr. Runnels will have charge of O-I branches 
in Atlanta, and in Memphis, Nashville, New Orleans as well. 


Jack BrapeEn succeeds W. W. Freeman as sales manager of the 

Richland-Davidson of General Shoe Corp., Nashville. Mr. 

Freeman joins the Atlanta division. Mr. Braden was formerly 
shoe stylist for the corporation, which he joined in 1933. 


REEL 


Downey Darr 


Joun J. Downey is appointed sales promotion manager of 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend. For the last seven years he 
was with Chrysler Sales Corp. as assistant advertising manager. 
His new duties include supervising the “Studebaker News,” 
dealer house organ, and “The Wheel,” for motorists. 


Joun W. Darr resigns as vice-president and director of public 

relations of Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., to become 

managing director and vice-president of the Institute of Public 

Relations, Inc., New York. He joined C.LT. in 1935, and 

initiated the C.LT. Safety Foundation which sponsored the 

first National Safe Drivers Contest and Conference in 1936. He 
continues as a director of the Foundation. 


Photograph of Mr. Powers by Whiting, Mr. Merrill by Lloyd, Mr. Gumpert and Mr. Darr by Bachrach 
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How Aptitude Tests Can Uncover 
New Assets in Your Business 


In this, the first of two articles, one of the leading author- 


ities on “human engineering” outlines the “how” and the 


“why” of the use of aptitude tests for workers. The “why” 


boils down to this: employes placed in jobs where their 


talents are most valuable, are happy and efficient. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


JOHNSON O’CONNOR 


Director of the Human Engineering Laboratory 


Because of the greatly increased inter- 
est on the part of executives in aptitude 
testing as applied to man-power problems, 
Sates MANAGEMENT has planned a series 
of articles which will attempt to answer 
some of these simple questions: 

What is aptitude testing? 

How is it done? 

In what stage of development is it? 

What are its uses? 

What success are specific companies 

having with it? 

All of the articles will be developed 
with the assistance of various psychol- 
ogiste and consulting organizations active 
in the field. Naturally on a subject as 
complicated as this one, in a field where 
there is still a vast amount of experi- 
ment to be done, the recognized author- 
ities disagree among themselves on 
many points. The Sates MANAGEMENT 
editors endorse no “system” as “best,” 
make no attempt to reconcile the various 
points of view which will be expressed. 

What has appeared thus far: 

“Some Simple ABC’s about Aptitude 
Testing for Salesmen,” by Jack Klein, 
September 1 and September 15. 

“Thirteen Questions about 
Testing,” October 10. 

In the accompanying article a Saves 
MANAGEMENT editor interviews Johnson 
O’Connor. It deals with aptitude testing 
generally—for all types of employes. A 
second article will cover more specifi- 
cally, aptitude testing for salesmen.— 
THe Eprrors. 


Aptitude 


LMOST any successful business 
organization, large or small, 
keeps a record of its physical 
assets and can report the exact 

number of pounds or gallons of this 
or that commodity it has on hand. 
Many even go so far as to enter on 
their books that intangible asset known 
as good will. But rare indeed is the 
firm that keeps an inventory of the 
aptitudes of its workers. The time is 
coming when this oversight will be 
considered a needless waste. 

Failure to take stock of the aptitudes 
of workers has two disadvantages. 
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There’s the enormous waste of unused 
aptitudes and abilities. Of equal im- 
portance is the fact that unused apti- 
tudes create restlessness, dissatisfaction 
and even actual unhappiness. It does 
not follow that the worker who does 
his job badly lacks the ability to do it 
properly. There’s a good chance that 
he has every aptitude needed in his 
work, but that he performs badly be- 
cause an unused aptitude gives him a 
feeling of frustration. 

These are the beliefs of Johnson 
O’Connor, director of the Human En- 
gineering Laboratory, which has con- 
ducted aptitude tests among thousands 
of persons from the ages of nine to 
70. At present, approximately one- 
third of those tested are of high school 
age or younger; one-sixth are college 
students; one-sixth are successful 
adults who wish to discover in them- 
selves additional aptitudes to enrich 
their lives, or aid in the choice of a 
hobby or avocation; the remaining 
one-third are adults in need of voca- 
tional guidance, sometimes tested at 
their own request, sometimes upon 
that of their employers. It is with 
this last group that SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is concerned. 

The Laboratory claims that men and 
women are most efficient and con- 
tented when their work requires the 
exercise of all] their aptitudes and yet 
is within the range of their accom- 
plishment. Aptitudes are inborn and 
inherent in the individual. He cannot 
attain them consciously. Their correct 
utilization is important not only to the 
worker but his employer as well. 

Within recent years business has be- 
come increasingly aware of the advan- 
tage of efficient use of raw materials. 
The importance of such factors as mar- 
ket research, proper sales control, and 


satisfactory public and employe rela- 
tions programs are taken for granted. 
In view of the progress made in those 
fields, the neglect of rich reserves of 
human assets—the vast store of un- 
used aptitudes—is deplorable. 


The Human Engineering Laboratory 
now gives tests to measure: 
Observation 
Finger Dexterity 
Tweezer Dexterity 
Creative Imagination 
Tonal Memory 
Number Memory 
Memory for Design 
Inductive Reasoning 
Type of Personality, whether Sub- 
jective or Objective 
(The Subjective person works 
most efficiently and happily in the 
individual aspects of his field; he 
is likely to be sensitive and lack- 
ing in self-confidence. The Ob- 
jective person likes people, and 
works well in groups. Good 
salesmen usually test high in Ob- 
jective Personality.) 
Structural Visualization 
(Ability to think in terms of three 
dimensions; important to success 
in such fields as engineering, sci- 
ence, architecture or surgery. If 
unused, it may cause a feeling of 
frustration and active unhappi- 
ness. ) 
Accounting Aptitude 
(Gift for comparing and record- 
ing figures or symbols rapidly and 
accurately, but not to be confused 
with reasoning processes in arith- 
metic. Clerical workers should 
have it. It enters into striking 
proper typewriter keys, inscribing 
right symbols in shorthand, foot- 
ing right figures in bookkeeping.) 
Vocabulary 
(Differs from other characteristics 
in that it is acquirable and may 
be expanded throughout the 
individual’s lifetime. A Jarge 
vocabulary distinguishes the most 
successful people in all fields and 
is closely correlated to earning 
power. It has been demonstrated 
that business executives test high 
in vocabulary, that they tend to 
have even better vocabularies than 
college professors and authors. A 
person with many gifts may fail 
to succeed in any field because he 
lacks the knowledge background 
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Introducing Johnson O'Connor 


Johnson O’Connor’s’ researches in 
“human engineering” go back 20 years 
when, as a young engineer with General 
Electric at Boston he began to test the 
aptitudes of employes and applicants. 
Outsiders took advantage of the service, 
and employes asked that their children 
and friends be given tests. He devoted 
his evenings to the work at his home. 
Eventually he left G-E to devote all his 
time to it. 

Today the Human Engineering Labo- 
ratory has headquarters at Stevens In- 
stitute, Hoboken, a branch in Chicago, 
and the original Boston bureau. Such or- 
ganizations as the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, International 
Business Machines, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion have contributed equipment, money 
and workers to the research. 


Two years are required to train a 
worker to give the tests, yet the number 
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and the sound work-habits re- 
flected in a large vocabulary.) 

Tests have also been set up to meas- 
ure Muscular Speed and Analytical 
Reasoning, two recently discovered 
aptitudes. 

The individual who does not score 
high in any of these measurable char- 
acteristics is practically non-existent, 
only one out of 8,000. Only 13 out 
of 8,000 would score high in just one 
aptitude apiece. Only 78 would score 
high in as few as two aptitudes. But 
91%, or about 7,500 would have good 
scores in from four to nine aptitudes. 
Since the average job utilizes only one 
or two aptitudes, the world is full of 
unused abilities. This is a cheering 
thought. To the employer, it means 
that in a run-of-the-mill staff of work- 
ers there is a rich storehouse of unused 
ability at his disposal. It is also a fear- 
some thought, for unused aptitudes 
are the ingredients of which trouble is 
made. 

The prevalence of neuroticism, the 
“complexes” that are so abundant in 
modern life, the spirit of restlessness 
‘hat seems to pervade the entire world 
are often blamed on the complexities 
of modern civilization. In a sense, 
the Human Engineering Laboratory 
Subscribes to this theory. Specifically, 
it believes that there are too many per- 
sons holding jobs that do not utilize 
any of their aptitudes, or that utilize 
too few. The “good old days” were 
hard, but not conducive to divorce, 
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of persons tested annually is increasing. 
Some 10,000 people will have been tested 
this year. 

This article describes some of the 
benefits an individual may derive 
through knowing what his aptitudes are, 
but it is primarily concerned with how 
management may benefit through a 
knowledge of employes’ aptitudes. The 
Laboratory spends from three to four 
times as much on research as on testing. 
It now has statistics on some 300 types 
of jobs. 

Though many business men are keenly 
interested in the Laboratory’s work, 
which is of national reputation, many 
have misconceptions about it. Often re- 
quests are made for sets of testing sheets 
or permission “to send one of our men 
over for a couple of days, so he can 
learn how to give your tests.” All tests, 
except vocabulary, must be administered 
by the Laboratory’s trained examiners. 


* 


strikes or nervous breakdowns. The 
struggle for existence utilized to the 
full most of the aptitudes that people 
had. 

If questioned on the subject, most 
executives of large companies and even 
owners of small businesses would 
probably say that their restless, discon- 
tented and unsuccessful employes are 
incompetent—that they are “incapable 
of doing their work efficiently.” Mr. 
O’Connor believes otherwise. In most 
instances, he says, the troublesome em- 
ployes, including labor agitators, have 
all the aptitudes necessary for han- 
dling their jobs perfectly, even when 
their performance is poorest—but they 
have other unused aptitudes besides. 

Confirming this line of reasoning is 
the group of strike leaders who were 
given the laboratory tests. It was 
found that every one had a// the char- 
acteristics necessary for proper per- 
formance of his tasks, but each had 
other aptitudes as well. Most of them 
had twice as many aptitudes as were 
needed in their work. One had the 
qualifications necessary in a successful 
executive. Given new duties or trans- 
ferred to other jobs in the same or- 
ganization, which utilized most of 
their aptitudes, these workers soon 
ceased to be trouble-makers, and the 
one with executive ability has since 
become a highly successful executive. 

A similar case was that of a group 
of 20 problem boys attending public 
school. Their teachers anticipated low 
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scores for them, since their achieve- 
ments had been insignificant, except in 
mischief-making. But the group meas- 
ured higher than the student body as 
a whole. Their trouble was unused 
aptitudes, plus lack of knowledge. 
They came from poor homes. Their 
vocabularies were limited. As Mr. 
O’Connor points out, when you meet 
a person you are not conscious of his 
aptitudes, but of his manner, his edu- 
cational background, his past environ- 
ment, and his vocabulary. Because of 
a poor vocabulary, many a gifted indi- 
vidual never gets a chance to show 
what he can do. 

Sales executives are perhaps most 
interested in what has been done, and 
what is being done, in aptitude test- 
ing among sales personnel. We 
feel, however, that a broader view of 
the subject and its relation to the en- 
tire personnel of the average business 
organization should be valuable to all 
our readers, including sales executives. 
In a later article we will cover the 
specific subject of aptitude testing and 
its application to sales personnel. 

In general, those company execu- 
tives who concern themselves at all 
with aptitudes, usually think in terms 
of testing applicants for positions. 
This is the wrong approach, says Mr. 
O’Connor, maintaining that ability is 
so plentiful that practically any me- 
dium or large-sized company has rich 
reserves of it in its own roster of em- 
ployes. Just as the individual is 
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happiest when the performance of his 
work calls forth the exercise of most 
of the aptitudes he has, so is an or- 
ganization most successful when it 
utilizes, so far as possible, the apti- 
tudes of its workers. 

This can best be accomplished by 
taking stock of the aptitudes of those 
already on the payroll and shifting 
them about or giving them additional 
duties, rather than by concentrating 
exclusively on the attempt to employ 
new workers with the right combina- 
tions of aptitudes. Only rarely can 
individuals be found who have the 
needed, or most useful, aptitudes in 
the exact proportions to make it seem 
desirable to employ them. Testing for 
these perfect combinations of aptitudes 
would be expensive and could not be 
guaranteed in any event. In other 
words, a man might be found who 
had the aptitudes necessary for marked 
success as a salesman (the chances of 
finding him are one out of 128), but 
he might be physically incapable of 
the hard work involved in selling the 
firm’s product; or for personal or fam- 
ily reasons he might be unable to cover 
the territory the firm could offer him. 
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Testing to find the ‘‘perfect’’ sales- 
man is too expensive for the average 
firm. Mr. O'Connor advocates com- 
promise, starting with material already 
on hand, perhaps in other depart- 
ments. With an aptitude inventory, 
a sales manager might select additions 
to his force who have fair scores, or 
better, in perhaps two aptitudes neces- 
sary for success in selling, and perhaps 
excellent scores in at least one. (This 
will be discussed at length in a future 
article. ) 

Conceding that aptitudes may be 
measured and that there are rich re- 
serves of unused abilities in the per- 
sonnel of the average firm, the ques- 
tion arises, “What can management do 
about it?” 

There are a number of things it can 
and should do, in accordance with the 
now generally accepted premise that 
it has certain obligations toward work- 
ers and that it should be concerned 
with their welfare in and outside of 
business hours. In this instance, vir- 
tue carries its own reward, since the 
worker who is employed at tasks to 
which he is well adapted is not only 
happier, but a better producer than he 


would otherwise be. 

The average executive, happy in his 
work, believes that everyone worth his 
salt would also like to be an executive, 
He therefore thinks of rewarding em. 
ployes by advancing them a step up. 
ward. The good mechanic is advanced 
by making him a foreman. But the 
qualities necessary for efficiency as a 
mechanic are by no means the same as 
those needed by a foreman. As a re. 
sult of this fallacy in reasoning, indus- 
try is honeycombed with mediocre 
foremen and department heads who 
would be far happier and more eff- 
cient in their former jobs. Unfortu- 
nately, it is usually difficult, if not 
impossible, to put a man back at his 
old job without injuring his self. 
respect. 


Every Man to His Task 


The good mechanic usually scores 
high in subjective personality. He 
likes being ‘“‘on his own.” But the 
good foreman measures high in objec- 
tive personality. The highly ‘subjec- 
tive mechanic who has been promoted 
may “get along’’ as a foreman, chiefly 
because he knows so much about the 
operations of the machinery; but the 
chances of his success are in inverse 
ratio to his subjectivity and often to 
his ability as a mechanic. Even when 
he gives satisfaction on the new job, 
there’s a chance that he will be un- 
happy in it. 

“But if you can’t make him a fore- 
man, how can you reward him?” is 
the obvious question. Perhaps he 
wants no other reward except praise, 
recognition and the regular increases 
in pay he might expect as time goes 
on. Mr. O’Connor believes that the 
importance of money to the average 
individual is very much over-rated. 
Doing work for which one is well 
adapted is a much greater factor in 
contributing to a sense of well-being. 
But there are other ways of rewarding 
the good mechanic. If, for example, 
he has a high degree of creative imag- 
ination, let him use it in creating new 
models. Let him do research. Let 
him work with those salesmen who 
bring in requests from customers for 
refinements or special adjustments in 
the product the firm makes. 

Here’s another story that illustrates 
the point that promotion is not neces- 
sarily a reward. A woman whose job 
it was to inspect chain stores succeeded 
so well at it that she was brought into 
the office to do sales promotion work. 
It had been noted that after she visited 
a store, its sales climbed upward. But 
she did not succeed at sales promotion. 
Moreover, her disposition suffered. 
She was transformed from a success 
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to a failure, with accompanying emo- 
tional disturbances. Her employers 
were on the verge of dismissing her, 
but she was first sent to the laboratory 
for testing. 

The tests showed that she measured 
high in observation and in apprecia- 
tion of art. Those qualities had en- 
abled her to diagnose the troubles of 
the stores she visited and to make 
helpful suggestions, especially with 
respect to displays and store arrange- 
ment. But she lacked creative imagi- 
nation, which is necessary in sales 
promotion. Her advancement made 


her feel inferior, since she lacked the 
aptitude she needed most in her new 
job. Moreover, she had no opportu- 
nity to use the aptitudes that had made 
her successful as an inspector. At the 
laboratory's suggestion, she was trans- 
ferred to her old position, with a new 
title to prevent loss of self-esteem be- 
cause of what might have been con- 
sidered a demotion. 

Management can often make the 
individual worker happy by devising 
ways to use his “extra” aptitude or 
aptitudes without an actual transfer. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


Pleasant Yeast 

Fleischmann yeast (Standard 
Brands, N. Y.) has begun a series on 
the “new pleasant way to take yeast,” 
by blending it with tomato juice, milk 
or water. Copy is appearing in Life, 
S. E. P., Good Housekeeping, Mc- 
Call's, Woman's Home Companion 
in large space—pages and two-thirds 
pages. 

Smaller space is being used in The 
American Weekly, This Week, New 
York Times Magazine Section, and in 
30 fiction groups, household and farm 
iggpee in November and Decem- 

f. 


“I Love a Mystery,” Standard 
Brands’ Monday night serial on 45 
NBC Blue Network stations, and on 
six independent stations, will also 
plug the “pleasant way.” As will one- 
minute transcribed announcements 
“frequently” on seven other stations. 

According to Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
N. Y. agency in charge, food labor- 
atory and consumer tests showed that 
tomato juice was the first choice for 
disguising the flavor of yeast, followed 
by milk and water. 


Biggest for Rumford 

Rumford Chemical Works, Rum- 
ford, R. I.. is using 728 newspapers 
—largest number in its career—plus. 
space in Christian Science Monitor, 
Family Circle, Grit, New England 
Homestead, Pennsylvania Farmer, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Southern Acgricul- 
turtst, Southern Planter, Woman's Day 
for its baking powder. 

Ad theme stresses the high-quality 
Rumford’s higher price, which is justi- 


fied by the claim “contains no alum,” 
and the fact that the product may be 
used wit} 


any good recipe without 
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worry about the amount of baking 
powder specified. 

H. B. Humphrey Co., Boston, is 
the agency. 


Weeny Witches 

Visking Corp., Chicago, is attempt- 
ing to make frankfurters as synony- 
mous with Hallowe'en as the turkey is 
with Thanksgiving. Visking itself pro- 
duces no franks, but its ‘‘skinless’’ 
process is utilized by many meat 
packers for franks and weiners. 


Elaborate point-of-sale material has 
been prepared with directions for mak- 
ing “Weeney Witches, Red Hot Gob- 
lins, Funny Franks, and Weird 
Weenies”; also Hallowe’en menus, 
games, favors and stunts. The Weeny 
Witch, for example, is a carrot with 
cloves for eyes, a red paprika nose, a 
slice of green pepper for mouth. 

Meat packers are sold the various 
promotion pieces, including window 
and store decorations, imprinted or 
without imprint at about cost. 

Collier's, S. E. P. and a “barrage of 
advertisements” in Sunday newspapers 
act as support. McDougall & Weiss, 
Chicago, is the agency in charge. 


Spud Imperial 

Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Louis- 
ville, joins the procession of cig- 
arettes to offer “‘longie’’ size. Today 
(October 20) newspapers of Chicago, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, are carrying 
the first of a series of insertions on 
the Spud “Imperial.” 

Copy, of 300 and 600-line size sev- 
eral times a week, will talk up ‘the 
only cigarette that gives you extra 
length and mild menthol flavoring.” 

Regular length Spud copy (b. & w.) 


is currently running in papers of about 


20 cities and in gravure in some ten 


others. Weiss & Geller, Chicago and 


N. Y., is the agency. 
Spud has several predecessors in 


the “king” or long size: Regent, Pall 


Mall, Dunhill Majors. There are 
rumors that one or all of the larger 
brands (Camel, Lucky, Chesterfield, 
Old Gold) may come out in a super- 
size. As yet these rumors are still only 
rumors. But the public seems to like 
that extra number of puffs on a fag 
at no extra cost. 


Lyre Ha) 


THE new Spud 


IMPERIALS 


ye 
Br 


“Ho ny 
TOOL pag y 
Rar the new SPUD Imperials are the smoothest cigarettes 
you hed. Here in one cigarette is smoking enjoyment 
that’s elevision. Extra length for greater smoking pleas 
ure. Armild menthol flavor to add refreshing fragrance to a rich new 


SPUD Impetials give 
ty, these ¢ , smoother cigarettes, in 
blue pack. So, for freshen-up smoking, ask 


1) 
lv 


hei unique si 
for SPUD Imperiale, tuday 


A menthol pioneer gets into the parade 
of long, cool smokes. 


American Way Insurance 


American Insurance Group, New- 
ark, is promoting a coordinated plan 
of risk protection, as Op osed to ran- 
dom coverage of such risks as fire, lia- 
bility, accident, etc. Space is being 
used in American, American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, S. E. P., 
and trade magazines. 

A “Risk Detector’ quiz booklet is 
offered in the copy. The prospect 
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marks his replies to a list of insurance 
questions in this. The marks are 
transferred by carbon to a tally sheet 
in the back of the booklet, and their 
‘ag on the tally sheet provides the 
ey for working out a complete pro- 
tection plan. 

The Group is composed of the 
American, Columbia Fire, Jersey Fire, 
Dixie Fire and Bankers Indemnity in- 
surance companies. N. W. Ayer, 
Philadelphia agency, is in charge. 


Danger Ahead 


Texas Co. splits its advertising ef- 
forts between several agencies, as do 
many huge companies. All the year 
through Erwin, Wasey (N. Y.) han- 
dles Havoline motor oil and Marfak 
chassis lubricants, and Newell-Emmett 
(N. Y.) looks after Texaco Sky Chief 
and Fire Chief gasoline copy in news- 
papers and magazines. Buchanan & 
Co. is in charge of radio, outdoor and 
trade paper ads for the two latter 
products. 

When Winter comes Erwin, Wasey 
and Newell-Emmett combine to talk 
about Texaco cold weather lubricants, 
with a P.S. to tune in on Fred Allen’s 
program. First of the Winter series 
is reproduced. It appeared in papers 
of some 50 cities from New England 
to N. C., and in a magazine list which 
included American, Collier's, Liberty, 
Life, Newsweek, S. E. P., Time. The 
theme will be continued until Decem- 
ber. 

Texaco is also using several news- 
paper insertions to call readers’ atten- 
tion to the Fred Allen ‘Texaco Star 
Theatre’ on 85 stations of the Colum- 


bia network. 
DANA] 
OLD ANG 


— PROCEED AT youp mak 


CHANGE 


TO WINTER LUBRICANTS 


TEXACOSR 
DEALERS 


Agencies collaborated for this. 


Strikes and Spares 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co., 
Chicago, has resumed national adver- 
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tising for its bowling equipment with 
a ‘Red Crown Bowling Carnival” an- 
nounced in color pages in Collier's, 
Esquire, Life, Look, S. E. P. 

“Every week from October 12 to 
December 7” prizes, 2,190 of them, 
will be given to expert, beginner, and 
average bowlers. Prizes range from 
$100 cash to bowling balls, shoes and 
free bowling coupon books. “Call 
Western Union for names of bowling 
establishments featuring this Carni- 
val,’ copy advises. “All you do is 
bowl three games in open play.” 

J. Walter Thompson is the agency. 


True Story & Wine Week 

In the story on Wine Week in this 
department October 1, sponsored by 
Wine Institute, of San Francisco, it 
was stated that ‘magazines on the list 
at present include Life, Collier's, Lib- 
erty, American, Cosmopolitan, Red- 
book, Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, New 
Yorker, with perhaps more to come.” 

Asa Blish, advertising director of 


True Story, informs SM that his pub. 
lication should have been listed at 
that time. 


Mine’s Cheaper! 

Some motor car makers are bragging 
about their new models’ longer wheel 
base, trick gadgets (Packard appeals to 
lazy people with a device that raises 
and lowers windows without having 
to crank them), and an assortment of 
luxuries. But several are tub-thump- 
ing loudest about economy. 

The new Nash “600” emphasizes 
“25 to 30 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line” with “as high as 35 miles to a 
gallon with the fourth speed for. 
ward.” Agency: Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, N. Y. 

Studebaker (Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago agency) is also 
asserting that the new Champion car 
with overdrive is miserly with gas. 
The new Willys Americar (U. S. Ad- 
vertising agency, Toledo) plays up 

(Continued on page 53) 


Missionary Jacks-of-All-Jobs Win 
Point-of-Sale Push for Barbey’s 


Point-of-sale display material is 
handled by a special missionary crew 
for Barbey’s, Inc., Reading, Pa., brew- 
ers of Sunshine beer and ale. Results 
have been remarkably effective, coor- 
dinating the whole sales promotion 
program up to the actual contract 
signature. 

The crew is composed of experti- 
enced display men who are equipped 
with Sunshine trucks labeled ‘‘advertis- 
ing car.” They were carefully trained 
in company history, operation methods 
and future plans. This training in- 
cluded what company officers call “The 
101 things that can be done at the 
point of sale to move goads out of 
the retailer’s place of business.” 

Their duties include installation of 
displays, servicing them, keeping close 
and constant watch that all display ma- 
terial is at the peak of its efficiency as 
a selling force. 

This close touch with both the re- 
tailer and his employes also serves as a 
good-will builder. The missionary man 
can often accomplish more than instal- 
lation of signs, etc. by creating a better 
disposition to push the products. He 
may be able to get more merchandise 
displayed, or a better supply kept ready 
for sale, or even write up an order 
for some item the dealer is not then 
carrying. 

Missionary display men know be- 
forehand, from information provided 


by the sales department, what products 
the retailer handles and—just as im- 
portant—what items he is not carrying. 
Their work in moving more merchan- 
dise is believed easier because they are 
an integral part of the company’s 
force. 

Individual effort is also stimulated 
by their knowledge that they are future 
candidates for advancement to the sales 
staff. It is advantageous to Barbey’s, 
as well, to have this thoroughly trained 
field personnel from which to draw 
new salesmen. 


Planned control has enabled the ex- 
pensive display pieces, neon signs, etc., 
to be placed in worthwhile locations 
where they will stay up longest. When- 
ever possible the material is fastened 
down so that it will be permanent. A 
considerable amount of this expensive 
material is employed. 


Formerly it was installed by sales- 
men in their spare time, and by out- 
side distributors. Now these bulky 
pieces are set in place by the missionary 
men, and salesmen are burdened only 
with smaller items of point-of-sale ma- 
terial. Needless to say, the salesmen 
appreciate this lightening of their 
duties, because it gives them more time 
for selling. 

Expenses are about the same 4s 
formerly, but a far more efficient and 
broader job is being done. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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tHE TOP THIRD 


Waren you bite into 1941’s “pay dirt” farm market, watch where you're biting! 
If you pick your spot you can get the richest third all in one bite. 


The 8 Midwest States served by the Midwest Farm Papers account for more 
than one-third of the nation’s agricultural income. That income right now is at the 
highest peak in many years ($1,347,223,000 for the first half of 1940). 


The Midwest Farm Papers cover eighty per cent of all the farmers in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wiscon- 
sin. That is approximately twice the actual farm coverage 

of the average national farm paper in these 8 states—and 

actually more than all the national farm papers combined. 


Farmers here pay almost twice as much for their state 

farm paper as they pay for the average national paper. 

When any group of people is willing to pay twice as much 

aq > and still buy twice as many of anything, that kind of an 

ie answer beats all the surveys in the world as a guide to 
Sp, ae advertising strategy. 


E MiDWEST FARM PAPERS 


CHICAGO-6N. Michigan NEW YORK - 250 Park Avé: DETROIT - New Center Bidég SAN FRANCISCOQO- Russ B!dé 
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... 1s going to open a lot of eyes to the 
actual number of builders... 


and to a consistently under-sold market 


Eyebrows have been raised when 
Practical Builder advanced a figure 
of 70,000 and more as the correct 
measure of the contractor-builder 
market. 


But those same eyebrows will come 
down sharply when Table 7, in 
Serial No. R. 1151 of the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, “Builders of 1- 
Family Houses in 72 Cities” is 
studied. 


For here is ample proof of that 
70,000 figure—and more! 


Table 7 says that in these 72 cities, 
13,394 builders (of single-family 
homes only) built 47,156 of such 


homes in 1938. That generous sam- 
pling, when projected against the 
national total of 246,000 single- 
family homes built in 1938 indicates 
that there were 72,678 of this type 
of builder alone. 


It doesn’t cover the 100,000 addi- 
tional dwelling units built into two- 
family or larger residential build- 
ings by an additional group of 
contractors—nor does it cover those 
builders who do only commercial 
work and remodelling work. 


That checks with the experience of 
25 years of publishing to the build- 
ing industry. It checks with the 


100,000 builders whose names are, 
right now, on stencils in the office 
of Practical Builder. 


If you've been thinking of this 
builder market in terms of 8,000, or 
40,000—here is official, unbiased 
reason for raising your sights! For 
further information, write Practical 
Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers also of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
and BSN DEALERS’ CATALOG — 24th Year 
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With a motif of white 
leather and Creme de 
Menthe green leather 
bands, here is a bar 
that looks good 
enough to drink. Be- 
sides imparting rare 
beauty, the leather is 
practical — washable, 
sunfast, stain-resistant 
and mothproof. 


Smart Industry Promotion Opens 
Style Markets for Leather 


Here’s another fine example of the constructive work that can be 


done to benefit everybody if leaders in an industry will pool their 


efforts intelligently to develop latent sales potentials. 


ECAUSE most of us are accus- 
tomed to regard leather as a 
staple, it comes as a surprise 
to learn that the demand for it 

fluctuates. Approximately 85% of the 
world’s leather output goes into shoes, 
the demand for which is fairly steady. 
But this is not true of the market for 
the remaining 15%. 

It was a sad day for the carriage 
and harness industry when Old 
Dobbin was exiled. True there was 
much leather in the construction of 
early automobiles, but they soon gave 
way to closed cars with cloth up- 
holstery. The convertible car uses 
leather, however, because it is water- 
proof. Moreover leather is fashion- 
able in its own right once more, and 
1940 automobile models use it in its 
entirely new forms. 

The upturn in travel a few years 
back would have been a bonanza for 
the leather luggage people, except that 
canvas, airplane-type bags became 
popular about the same time, and thus 
largely offset potential gains. 

Time was when factories absorbed a 
lot of leather for machine belts. Fac- 
tories are bigger now, and there are 
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more of them, but many of them use 
direct-drive machines or rubber belts. 

One division of the leather industry 
objected to its dependence upon such 
chance factors and resolved, a little 
more than a year ago, to create a de- 
mand for its product, leather for up- 
holstery. A subsidiary of the Tanners’ 
Council of America, the Upholstery 
Leather Group has four members: 
Blanchard, Bro. & Lane, Newark; 
Cleveland Tanning Co., Cleveland; 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich.; and Lackawanna 
Leather Co., Hackettstown, N. J. Their 
first joint action was the establishment 
of a Department of Decorative Re- 
search, with James H. Liberty as direc- 
tor. Their objective was to put leather 
furnishings into homes, hotels, public 
buildings, automobiles, airplanes and 
boats — in short, to make leather 
fashionable. Their success has been 
little less than remarkable. 

It seems only yesterday when the 
only piece of leather furniture in the 
house was Dad's big brown armchair, 
the essence of comfort, but so ugly 
that Mother either put up a screen to 
hide it or insisted that it be kept in 


Dad's den or on the back porch. Such 
a situation did not tend to a large 
turnover in sales, and this is what led 
the Upholstery Group to set out to 
“feminize,”” or, what amounts to the 
same thing, “‘fashionize’”’ leather for 
the home. Methods of tanning had 
been improved within recent years to 
such an extent that it was possible to 
furnish leather almost as flexible as 
silk, and in any color of the rainbow. 
Moreover, through a process of anilin 
dyeing and subsequent spraying with 
lacquer, leather could be made wash- 
able, sunfast and stain-resistant. It is 
also mothproof—a distinct asset in the 
eyes of any woman. Decorators knew 
these things, but for some reason they 
were apathetic, even hostile, toward 
the idea of leather upholstery. 


Versatile in Application 


Last spring Director Liberty invited 
16 prominent decorators to design 
model rooms embodying as many 
uses of leather as possible, in a variety 
of colors and finishes. Each was given 
a definite assignment: foyer, living 
room, powder room, bedroom, closet, 
shop showcase, office (for a woman 
executive), library, bar, nursery, break- 
fast room, bachelor apartment, game 
room, yacht, terrace and dining room. 
The decorators responded with alac- 
rity, and their designs were shown, as 
sections of model rooms, at the 
Decorators’ Club, New York. The 
public was invited to view the ex- 
hibit. Decorators’ and home mag- 
azines, and the women’s pages of 
newspapers all publicized the event 
enthusiastically. The ball is still roll- 
ing. 

Though it had been hard to con- 
vert them, the decorators themselves 
were completely won over to the pos- 
sibilities of leather furnishings after 
they had begun to work with them. 
They furnished a new fillip—some- 
thing the trade very much needed. 
Moreover, it was found that leather 
blends well with both traditional and 
new styles, and that it serves to 
“unify” the variety of materials now 
used in furnishings. (The modern in- 
terior is likely to have furniture of 
glass, plastics, metal, and more differ- 
ent kinds of wood than were dreamed 
of a decade ago.) Then, too, they 
were surprised to learn that leather, in 
its mew version, could be tufted, 
stitched, interlaced, applied to walls as 
a covering, spread on the floor, or 
hung in soft folds like drapery. 

The exhibit was staged with con- 
siderable showmanship. Not only did 
the leather colors look good enough to 
eat, but they had also been given 
romantic-sounding names which made 
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This is 
Snuffed Top Grain Leather 


APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS, CHICAGO 


* + « 
MANUFACTURER’S No. 


Two Methods of Splitting Hides 
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MACHINE BUFFED LEATHER 


Tanners’ Council of America has adopted informative labels. Hide-shaped, all bear 
information about the differences between top grain and other grades; many carry 
diagrams showing the two methods of splitting hides. 


people remember them. Some ex- 
amples: Black Magic, Stardust Gray, 
Frost White, Career Red, Creme de 
Menthe (for a bar), Moonstone Blue 
and Seafoam. The designers’ rooms 
were also given interesting names, 
such as Station Wagon Set (for a 
game room), Retreat (for a bachelor 
apartment), and Information Please 


(for a library). 
A Decorator’s Paradise 


In addition, there were features in 
each room that made good copy for 
writers on home furnishings and 
decorative subjects. A closet with red 
leather-covered drawers and contrast- 
ing gray leather panels; a Stardust 
Gray leather wall with baseboard and 
cornice of Black Magic leather; a 
blond mahogany chair covered with 
Amaryllis Red leather, appliquéd and 
quilted; a Café au Lait leather table 
pad inlaid with Vanilla Cream leath- 
er; Marbelized Black leather tiles on 
the floor; leather fringe and braid 
trimming on draperies, that may be 
removed for cleaning and then snap- 
ped back on—these are things that 
women like to hear about and that 
magazine, newspaper and_ radio 
writers like to use for copy. 

During the last few months there 
has been plenty of evidence of the 
general acceptance of leather as a 
decorative fabric. Not all of these can 
be traced directly to the exhibit at the 
Decorators’ Club, but the current 
trend is undoubtedly the fruit of the 
various educational activities of the 
Upholstery Group. A few instances: 
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The summer edition of House 
Beautiful devoted a double-spread to 
the use of leather in decoration. 

G. Fox Co., Hartford, Conn., de- 
partment store, has put leather cover- 
ing on the walls of its shoe depart- 
ment, dining room and ‘rest rooms. 

Lord & Taylor, New York depart- 
ment store, has four model rooms by 
PahImann, well-known decorator, in 
which leather is featured. One has a 
rug consisting of leather squares 
joined together with leather thongs. 

Fay Carpet Co., Inc., used the back 
cover of the July issue of Interior 
Decorator, to stress the fact that seven 
of the rooms shown in the Decorators’ 
Club exhibition, “Leather in Decora- 
tion,” had Fay carpets, 


Related Products Tie-in 


Procter & Gamble advertised in the 
September issue of House Beautiful 
that the Upholstery Leather Group ad- 
vises Ivory Flakes for washing genuine 
leather upholstery; the advertisement 
was illustrated by photographs of 
model rooms from the leather exhibit 
at the Decorators’ Club. 

W. & J. Sloane, New York, recently 
showed a model powder room, with a 
wall covering of citron-yellow leather 
in diamond-shaped padded sections; 
cornices were of the same material. 

The July issue of Esquire published 
a color page entitled, “Fashion Details 
in 1940 cars,” by the artist Sakhnoff- 
sky, in which a number of examples 
of automobile interiors upholstered in 
leather, in new jewel and pastel tones, 
were shown. 


America’s new luxury liner, the S.S. 
America, uses leather extensively in 
the new colors, in accessories and as 
upholstery for furniture, especially in 
the bar, smoking rooms and ball room. 

Meanwhile, members of the Up. 
holstery Leather Group have not been 
letting the grass grow under their feet, 
but have been seizing every opportun- 
ity to take advantage of the movement 
they have started. Here’s one in- 
stance: 


Reprints Color Guide 


The April, 1940, issue of House & 
Garden published a Color Guide, con- 
sisting of eight popular pastel colors 
and nine high-style paintbox colors, 
with an article about their use in 
decorating. Elsewhere in this issue 
there were editorial references to the 
“growing importance” of leather in 
the decorative scheme of things, ‘‘on 
everything from walls to lampshades,” 
etc. The Upholstery Leather Group 
reprinted the double-spread Color 
Guide and article, together with refer- 
ences to the new trend toward leather 
in decoration. As a cover for the 
mailing piece, the April cover of 
House & Garden was reproduced. The 
back cover was used for the Group's 
own advertisement. The mailing piece 
was sent to fabric houses and jobbers, 
furniture manufacturers and certain 
institutional groups—the Group's 
market. Text of the advertisement 
carried the information that the entire 
range of 18 colors in the House & 
Garden color guide might now be ob- 
tained from any member of the Up- 
holstery Leather Group, and _ that 
swatches are no longer necessary when 
ordering, since the colors are standard- 
ized. An additional color, Ice Blue, 
also available from Group members, 
was featured; a sample, cut into the 
traditional hide shape, but only about 
three inches long, was glued to the 
booklet. According to Director 
Liberty, the mailing piece began to 
pull immediately after its issuance and 
orders inspired by it are still coming 
in. 


The Upholstery Group naturally 
benefits from the educational program 
of the parent organization, the 
Tanners’ Council of America. The 
Council has a program which includes 
furnishing literature and films about 
leather to schools, clubs, department 
stores, or other groups or organiza- 
tions that might wish them. 

One very important plank in the 
Council’s program is the education of 
the cattle-grower in methods of caring 


for hides while they are still “on the- 


hoof.” Even today, despite improved 
methods, millions of dollars are lost 
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each year through improper branding 
of cattle for identification. Barbed 
wire scratches, insect and grubworm 
bites also take their toll. Cattle prand- 
ing is not so common a practice now 
as it was in the past; where the 
method is still in use, the Council ad- 
vocates the use of chemicals rather 
than branding irons, and placing the 
marks on the rumps or necks of 
animals instead of on their sides. It 
also advocates protecting cattle from 
barbed wire and from insect infesta- 


tion, arguing that by so doing the 
grower not only receives more money 
for the hides, but for the meat as well. 

It is still too early to have figures, 
in round numbers, showing the result 
of the Upholstery Leather Group's 
current drive to increase consumption. 
It appears, however, that volume of 
upholstery leather for 1940 will prob- 
ably show a 30% increase over the 
1929 figure and will approximate that 
for 1937, which was the best year 
since 1925. 


Marketing Flashes 


eaten era Comes Out of the Parlor into a 
Salesman’s Kit—Chewing Gum Is Patriotic Now 


ANA Meets 


Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., will hold its 31st annual meeting 
October 23-26, at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Sessions on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd, are for members and 
advertiser guests only, but those of the 
other two days are open to agency, 
publisher and other media guests. 

At the Thursday morning session 
standardization and the consumer 
movement will be discussed. Dr. 
George Gallup will present a Gallup 
Poll on the consumer movement, spon- 
sored by the Advertising Research 
Foundation. This is an extension of 
the poll made last year and shows the 
trend of the movement toward its 
objectives. 

A media forum will be held that 
afternoon where representatives of the 
four major media—newspapers, maga- 
zines, outdoor, radio—'‘will portray 
the significant economic and social 
challenges confronting their indus- 
tries.” 

How the national defense program 
will affect manufacturing and market- 
ing processes will be discussed at the 
final business sessions. An ‘‘Ad- 
Ribbers” musical revue and golf tour- 
naments will wind up the proceedings. 


Milk for AC 


The cow will be enthroned in At- 
lantic City during the week of October 
21 to 27 when an estimated 25,000 
people will attend the 13th Dairy In- 
dustries Exposition there. The Expo- 
sition is declared by its sponsor, Dairy 
Industries Supply Association, to be 
the world’s largest industrial and tech- 
nological exposition for a single field 
of industry. It is the biggest selling 
event of the year for the 300 exhibi- 
tors, who furnish equipment, machin- 
ery and supplies to milk dealers, ice 
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cream manufacturers, butter and cheese 
makers, and others who compose the 
dairy industries. 

While the expo is under way on 
five acres of floor space within the 
Public Auditorium, three other dairy 
Organizations will also be meeting in 
Atlantic City. The International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers holds its 33rd 
Annual Convention October 21-25. 
The 7th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers runs from the 
21st to the 26th. The International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers holds its 40th Annual Conven- 
tion October 24-26. 


. Three-Dimensional Selling 


Although Grandma would probably 
raise her eyebrows at such doings, the 
stereoptican and red plush box of slides 
she used to keep on the parlour table 
have been adapted to the field of visual 


selling. The adapter is Edward F. 
Herbert, New York photographer, who 
got the idea using three-dimensional 
photographs in selling when he ran 
across an old stereopticon while rum- 
maging through the attic. He decided 
the photographs should be taken in 
natural color. 

The only hitch was that Mr. Herbert 
had to have a stereoscopic camera and 
a stereopticon projector of size, weight 
and appearance that a _ salesman 
wouldn't mind carrying around. He 
developed both. 


The projector is a small unit, 
weighing only ten pounds and packed 
in a cafrying case no bulkier than 
many sales portfolios. It is mounted 
on a stand which sits firmly on a desk 
or table and its chief advantage over 
the usual method of projecting three- 
dimensional slides is that the spectator 
doesn’t wear “viewers.” He merely 
looks into the stereopticon as he used 
to do in Grandma's parlour and gets a 
three-dimensional view in full color. 
Since only one person at a time can 
look at the picture, Mr. Herbert’s unit 
is particularly adaptable for selling to 
individual prospects. In taking the 
photographs for the slides, Mr. Her- 
bert uses regular Kodachrome film. 

An automobile manufacturer and 
an electrical appliance manufacturer 
have purchased the stereopticons for 
their salesmen and dealers to use in 
introducing 1941 lines. 

A companion to the salesman’s unit 
will be the counter display stereopticon 
which Mr. Herbert is now working on. 
It will be smaller than the salesman’s 
unit and will be equipped with a knob 
so that the prospect can turn the slides 
at will as he looks into the unit. For 
this purpose the slides will be pro- 
duced on 35 mm. Kodachrome film. 

(Continwed on page 53) 
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CHEVROLET 


M. E. Coyle, left, Chevrolet general manager, and W. E. Holler, general sales manager, 

beam upon their favorite auto, which was built in less than ten working months 

after No. 15,000,000. In the seven years since he has been Chevvie’s s.m. Mr. Holler 
has directed the sale of 7,000,000 new cars and 11,000,000 used cars. 
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It is roughly two weeks until elec- 
tion. As I get it, the New Deal 
would have us believe that the issue is 
Roosevelt vs. Hitler. A pretty howdy- 
do for Mr. Willkie. Wasn't it George 
M. Cohan who used to say that when 
his act wasn’t going over, all he had 
to do was to pull out the American 
flag? 

* * * 

I sometimes wonder if the Republi- 
can label will ever recover from the 
scientific smearing it got by the -pub- 
licity boys under Charlie Michaelson 
a few years ago. They made it sound 
unlawful for a business to make a 
profit; for a man to own a change 
of underwear; for a firm to attempt to 
operate except under the expert eye 
of a kibitzer government. 

x * * 

Have you heard about the cheeky 
sanhandler who asked a man for 

1.65 for a hot dog? The man said: 
“Can't you get a hot dog for a dime?” 
“Sure,” replied the nervy one. ‘I 
want to eat it in the Yankee Stadt- 
um!”’ 

*  # 

Big corporations may have no soul, 
but their helots have a sense of hu- 
mor. On the frosted-glass panel of 
the Men’s Room in one of our Cio firms 
I found a red-and-gold sticker read- 
ing: “Do not open until December 
P<: Tia 

* oe * 

Ed Pope says that every so often 
he slices into one he really likes, to 
wit: This variation on the old answer 
to a stock question, “I was up all! 
night with a chic friend.” 

Shades of Brigham Young! The 
Chicago Tribune asks: “Do you want 
more women?” 

x * * 

A local swimming pool stresses 
sanitation with the headline: ‘Swim in 
drinking-water !”’ 


Fascinating in a grim sort of way 


is the book-title: ‘The Corpse Grows 


a Beard 
x 
Slogan for an 


African explorer 
“Safari, so good.” 


ir. 
— 


And then there was the drunk who 


—_ ‘ 
a | 


was met at the head of the stairs by 
the ball-and-chain. As he teetered, 
he said with an owlish grin: “Hello, 
my dear. It's only two o'clock!” 
“Yeah,” she snapped, “But what about 
Monday and Tuesday ?” 


“IN THE RURAL 


SOUTH. 


Slogan for the Bell System: “Thank 
you, call again!” 


* 


Babes in Arms Dept. ‘Some mem- 
bers said there were indications that 
the House’s 2-44 age bracket finally 
would prevail.’—From a local paper. 
The military situation is more grave 
than we thought, 


* *& o 


Since the beginning of time, no 
government has ever shoveled so 
much cash under the boiler as ours. 
When Uncle Sam eventually goes 
through 77B, a lot of us economic 
royalists can laugh. But bitterly! 


+ Progre 


Farme! 


IT'S PROGRESSIVE 
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Reynauld, Daladier, and Gamelin 
doubtless think of Petain as a French 
heel. 

Doris Asbell has thought up a nice 
rhythmic headline for a face-powder. 
“Does the shine on your face dim 
the light in his eye?” 

a: S * 

“Tear off the box-top” and ‘send 
no money!” sound somehow trivial 
with bombs raining on London, an- 
cient citadel of our inherited culture. 

* * 

One year after scramming out of 
the shop where I wrote it, I am hu- 
manly pleased to see Whitman's 
Chocolates giving an even bigger play 


to the line: “A woman never forgets 
the man who remembers.” 

Well-thought-out headline on a 
page ad for the teletype: ‘Write 
away and your message is there . 
right away.” N. W. Ayer at bat. 

* * * 

The lipstick advertisers have all but 
exhausted the dictionary to find new 
and varying shades of red. However, 
there are a few left like, say, Boil-on- 
the-Neck Red, Trial-Balance Red, Me- 
dium Well-Done Red, Caught-in-the- 
Act Red, Rhode Island Red, Tomato 
Soup Red, and If-I-Had-a-Vermilion. 


* K 


NIT— "Like games?” 


iF YOU want to get elected to 
office in the South, you must 
ed your coat and your tie, 
and in the blazing sun below 
Confederate Monument and 
ll what you'll do for the farm- 
This is because public opin- 
nh begins at the grass roots; 
d in the South 68% of the 
ters are rural people. 

Sales managers as well as pol- 
tians must sell the rural fam- 
s if they expect to carry the 
buth. 

In the South these rural fam- 
ts buy twice as many new 


a 
' 


dublic Opinion Beg 
...a lesson advertisers 
can learn from politicians 


automobiles as do the urban 
families, and their bill for silk 
stockings alone amounts to more 
than a million dollars a month. 

Two generations of the lead- 
ing Southern families have 
grown up on Progressive Farm- 
er and today they give it more 
ballots as their first choice than 
all other farm publications com- 
bined. 

The Southern Rural Market 
is reached easily and effectively 
through the pages of this 
uniquely edited monthly mag- 
azine. 
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WIT—"Yeah. I like to play havoc.” 
The juvenile streak in me leads me 
to record the curious effect of the 
word “powder’’ on a can of dentifrice 
as reflected in the bathroom mirror: 
“Red wop.” 
x ox x 

Pyrene Tire Chains retains Dr. 
Krick, weather forecaster, to make 
weekly forecasts for Pyrene dealers. 
A novel merchandising idea. Gray & 
Rogers, Philadelphia, is the agency. 

* * «* 

The frost is on the pumpkin and 
us ragweeders are glad to record the 
passing of drool days. 

* * * 


Joe Katz, who can tell dialect 
stories as well as Lou Holtz, remem- 
bers the little Jew merchant who was 
illiterate, and made an arrangement 
with the bank to “sign” all checks 
with two x’s, just to be different. One 
day the bank was surprised to get a 
check with three x’s. Before honoring 
it, the cashier got the merchant on 
the telephone. I won't attempt the 
dialect, but the story is that the mer- 
chant was now so prosperous, he 
thought it was time he got himself a 
middle name! 

Detroit’s Perry Thomas thinks Real 
Silk might call their door-to-door 
salesman “The Man with the Hose.” 
I’m sure Edwin Markham fans won't 
object. 

k * * 

Hugh Moore, managing editor of 
the Irving-Cloud Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, relays an item that appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune. It concerns a 
little girl who returned from a meet- 
ing and reported to her family that the 
program was concluded by singing 
“Jobless America’! 

. & x 

Kansas City’s Kenneth Force offers 
a title for a cook-book, a cute turn- 
about of a familiar phrase: ‘Thought 
for Food.” 

* ok kK 

The magazine Coronet doubtless 
has a nudes-editor. 

* * & 

“French Attack Gibraltar.’-—Head- 
line. It’s insured by Prudential, isn’t 
ty 


We inventors often die unsung. 
Ten years ago, I conceived the idea 
of fastening a lighted flashlight to 
my dog’s harness, so I could keep 
an eye on him in the dark. Now 
there is a ‘Pard Lite’’ especially made 
for the purpose. Maybe I should have 
taken out letters patent. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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How Aptitude Tests Can Uncover 
New Assets in Your Business 


(Continued from page 17) 


Tests have shown that many who per- 
form their tasks indifferently well 
have all the aptitudes necessary for 
efficiency, but they have unused apti- 
tudes besides. An unused aptitude 
is likely to create a feeling of frustra- 
tion. As was stated earlier in this 
article, labor agitators are often in this 
category. Sometimes a slight adjust- 
ment will prove to be a solution. 

A salesman with a poor record was 
tested by the laboratory, which found 
that he had all the characteristics of 
a first-class salesman—but he also 
scored high in inductive reasoning, an 
aptitude common to successful teach- 
ers. He was given the extra assign- 
ment of coaching new salesmen as 
they were added to the force. Under 
this stimulus, his sales volume 
mounted sharply and remained con- 
sistently high, even when his selling 
was done without the benefit of a stu 
dent audience. 

Probably the most valuable use man- 
agement can make of its knowledge 
of workers’ aptitudes is in shifting 
them to jobs where their inherent 
abilities are best utilized. By so do- 
ing, much of the waste in employe 
turnover should be eliminated, work- 


ers could be assigned to tasks for 
which they are best fitted, and every- 
one concerned should be more con- 
tented. Let us suppose, for example, 
that two employes are doing badly, 
one on the clerical force and another 
in the cost accounting department. 
Each may have the aptitudes necessary 
for success in the other’s job. How 
much more economical it would be to 
exchange them, thus retaining their 
experience and background with the 
firm, than to fire them both and hire 
new men who might not turn out any 
better! 

In the laboratory's records there's 
the case history of an accountant 
whose work was unsatisfactory both 
to him and his superiors. He said 
himself that he was not fitted for his 
job and that he did not like it. Tested 
at the laboratory, he scored high in 
accounting aptitude, which proved that 
he had the ability to do his work well. 
But he also scored high in structural 
visualization. An unused aptitude for 
structural visualization can—and often 
does — work havoc in an individual. 
In this instance, it caused a feeling of 
frustration and hampered the account- 
ant, who might otherwise have been 
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very efficient. The laboratory sug 
gested that he be transferred to the 
cost accounting department, where 
both his aptitudes could be used. The 
suggestion was followed and the man 
soon rose to be the head of the cost 
accounting department. 


Then there's the factory worker 
whose superior planned to dismiss her, 
chiefly because of her quarrelsome dis- 
position though she was not very good 
at her job either. The laboratory's 
tests showed her to be deficient in the 
finger dexterity needed in her work, 
but she scored very high in tweezer 
dexterity. Believing that her ill na- 
ture was the result of the strain of 
doing work for which she had no in- 
herent ability, Mr. O'Connor suggested 
that she be transferred to a job in 
which she might handle small tools, 
thus utilizing her gift of tweezer dex- 
terity. After the transfer, she became 
one of the most popular workers in 
the factory. 


One Word Leads to Another 


And here’s one significant thing 
management can do to help employes 
to help themselves. Since large vo- 
cabularies (which are indicative of 
broad knowledge) go hand in hand 
with success in any field, workers 
should be encouraged to improve 
theirs to the greatest possible degree. 
Unlike aptitudes, a vocabulary may be 
consciously acquired throughout the 
lifetime of the individual. Mr. 
O’Connor believes that by inducing 
the entire personnel of an organiza- 
tion to improve their vocabulary, their 
individual earning power would in- 
crease and the profits of the organiza- 
tion would correspondingly increase. 

How can this be done? In various 
ways, according to the type of firm. 
By making good books and periodicals 
available to employes, perhaps through 
a lending library. By sponsorship of 
debating clubs, educational societies, 
dramatic societies, contests. Through 
a house organ to which employes are 
encouraged to contribute. Through 
lectures and special courses. 

“But management can’t do very 
much without the cooperation of em- 
ployes,”” adds Mr. O'Connor. “Know- 
ing their aptitudes, they can attack 
their own problems through such 
means as asking for extra duties, sug- 
gesting modifications of their jobs— 
in short, make the necessary adjust- 
ments either in themselves or in their 
jobs, to avoid being round pegs in 
square holes. Realizing the impor- 
tance of a good vocabulary, or a 
background of knowledge, they can 
discover ways to improve in this re- 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


For Maximum Reader Traffic 


USE ROTO 


—the Class of the 
Mass Circulation 


@ Every year, since 1932, surveys conducted under 
the nationally accepted Gallup method have each 
year conclusively proved Sunday newspaper Roto- 
gravure sections second only to page one, in 


volume of reader traffic. 


Besides having the ability to win a maximum 

number of potential reader-customers to adver- 

1 tising, Rotogravure advertising offers many other 

ROTO IS SECOND ONLY TO PAGE ONE IN WOMEN READERS* outstanding features. For example with Rotogravure 
Sections you can cover better than 50% of the 

nation’s homes. Or, should your needs require only 


ROTO IS SECOND ONLY TO PAGE wits: IN MEN READERS * local promotion, Roto’s flexibility makes it possible 

- for you to use its magnetic appeal to boost your 
sales in selected cities or zones. In addition to this, 
you get “preferred position,” regardless of which 
page your advertisement appears on, because the 
interesting pictorial content of this effective, yet 
economical, medium sustains reader traffic on every 
page. Place your advertising in Rotogravure and 
let the tremendous power and quality atmosphere 
of this distinctive medium give extra punch to your 


selling messages. 


For more information, write Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration. We maintain a service, research and 
statistical department for the convenience of ad- 
vertisers and publishers. Take advantage of this 


liberal offer. There is no charge for our service. 


*Based on a continual analysis of how 21 


different pupers in 17 key cities are read. 
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KIMBERLY-CLA 
New York, 122 E. 42nd Street 
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Take A HINT from America's foremost advertisers! 
Use Rotogravure printing in your direct mail ad- 
vertising. You'll find the impressiveness of Roto- 
gravure printing will add to the effectiveness of 
your brochures, circulars and catalogs. 

With Rotogravure printing you get the same 
eye-appeal that attracts millions and millions of 
readers every week to the newspaper Roto- 
gravure Sections. And remember... Rotogravure 


does far more than attract reader interest. It 


AN 
y.s.8¢ 
REG. hy. OFF 


creates a quality atmosphere which is auto- 
matically and immediately associated with 
your product. 

Specify Rotogravure for your direct mail ad- 
vertising. You'll agree with the hundreds of others 
who have benefited by the magnetic appeal of 
this distinctive, yet economical method of print- 
ing, in saying, “It's the presentation that pays!” 

Foremost advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 


monotone and in thrilling natural colors, be- 


ORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 
MEAN MORE SALES — 
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cause Roto gives the closest obtainable repro- 
duction of original photographs, drawings 
and paintings. A picture in Roto is the next best 
to showing your actual product or package. 

If you need advice on Rotogravure printing, 
call in a Kimberly-Clark Rotogravure man. There 
is no charge for our cooperation, which is avail- 
able to you at each of our offices. If you prefer, 
write for advice and samples of these famous 


Rotogravure papers: 
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U.S. & CAM 
REG. US 
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Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose it carefully ! 


Compare the nationally-accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 
above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation ‘ 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 
other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


The staid, centuries-old printing in- 
dustry is undergoing a change which 
may prove one of the most important 
in its history. Success in printing 
books and booklets by the North 
River Press, New York, from patentec 
rubber plates indicates that eventually 
the greater part of reading matter 
may be printed by rubber plates, 
rather than by metal. Not only are 
substantial savings in ‘'make-ready” 
time and ink usage possible, but the 
rubber accepts the ink and lets it go 
more readily than metal, enabling 
“kiss” printing with only a fraction of 
the pressures used in most letter-press 
work. Therefore, it is found, the 
rubber-type characters do not deform 
as.might seem likely. Type sizes are 
virtually unlimited, and the rubber 
plates may be made from type, line- 
engravings, wood-cuts and _ special 
half-tones. Under the new method, 
type is set by hand, as usual, but in- 
stead of being developed by the elec- 
trotyper, it is placed on an hydraulic 
press heated to a temperature of about 
300 degrees F. Pressure is applied for 
only 10 minutes and a complete 
matrix is made. A new plate can be 
molded from the matrix in five 
minutes, in the event of an accident 
or a longer run than 200,000 impres- 
sions is desired. Goodrich and Amer- 
ican Type Founders were leaders in 
effecting the new method. 


A new technique in __ glass- 
making, called Duraglas, permitting 
a stronger and more durable container 
than was heretofore possible to pro- 
duce has been developed by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. The new product, 
which permits fundamental changes in 
bottle architecture in line with the de- 
mand for the ultimate in design in 
modern packaging, already is available 
in quantity for the beer and beverage 
market 


The parachute industry may be 
revolutionized through a new type of 
parachute in which the jumper rides 
to the ground in a swing, permitting 
instant disentanglement on landing. 
James Horning, of Sayville, L. I., is 
the inventor. 

° x x 

Discovery of new methods for the 
recovery of toluol (vital component 
in munitions manufacture) indicate 
that there will be no shortage of this 
product. A plant for mes, Pol 2,- 
000,000 gallons of “‘synthetic’’ toluol 
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from petroleum is now being con- 

structed by the Shell Oil Co. at 

Houston, Tex. 
ey * 

The Ohio Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Wooster, is investigating a 
significant new use for rubber—help- 
ing fruit maintain a healthy “breath- 
ing’’ while in storage. New discoveries 
may change old concepts of fruit 
preservation. 

* * 

A synthetic resin, developed from 
a gum turpentine base, is the product 
of Carmody Research Laboratories, 
Springfield, Ohio. Output of 6,000,- 
000 Ibs. annually is expected within a 
few months. 

* 

The ancient glue industry, long 
basically undisturbed, new faces pos- 
sible ultimate changes through entry 
of the plastics industry into the field 
A new urea-formaldehyde glue work- 
ing entirely by chemical action has 
been. introduced by U. S. Plywood. 

x oe 

Link-Belt Co, has developed an ice- 
crusher-slinger which has broad pos- 
sibilities in the field of snow-icing 
perishable food in transit. Two tons 
of ice can be sprayed into a refrigera 
tor car in 14 minutes. 

Electric current, which revolution 
ized the clock industry through supply- 
ing accurate time, now is being relied 
upon for accurate measurements in the 
steel industry. GE’s new electric- 
eye gauge precisely controls the 
width of strips of sheet steel while it 
is being rolled 

; * 

The tool industry has a new prod- 
uct in “Lucite” industrial tools, de 
signed to illuminate spots which can- 
not Ordinarily be reached by lights. 
The set can be fitted to a metal base 
holding small commercial flash bat 
teries. Some other uses for du Pont’s 
fast-growing ‘Lucite’ include _bat- 
teries, thermometers and altimeters 

& HK * 

U. S. Housing authorities have been 
studying air raid shelters, with the 
thought of possibly including them in 
low-rent housing projects. Brooks, 
Skinner Co., Quincy, Mass., are manu- 
facturers. 

a 

Bathtub overcoats—for protection 
during repainting of bathrooms or as 
a protection during original installa 
tion—are now available. They are 


scuffproof, acidproof and waterproof 
and are easily peeled off. 
* * * 


Special rubber compounds, com- 
bining natural rubber and synthetic 
rubber, have been found by Goodrich 
to have a high degree of electrical 
conductivity, thus giving the electrical 
industry a new conductor base. 

* * * 

A radically new type of quick 
freezing (food) apparatus, called 
the ‘Birdseye Gravity Froster,”’ has 
been developed. It will have an out- 
put of from 40 to over 100 Ibs. of 
processed food per hour per square 
foot of floor space. 

* * * 


Mathematical problem solutions 
by mere picking up of| the phone may 
result from Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ remarkable new calculating 
device. The recent meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society posed 
intricate problems and within a minute 
the answers came back, having been 
computed by the electrical instrument 
at the Bell Laboratories, New York. 

x * x 

Time-honored tradition is engulfed 
by modern progress with adoption by 
P. Ballantine Sons, Newark, N. J., of 
aluminum beer barrels to supplant 
the old-fashioned wooden barrels. 

* * * 

A far-reaching discovery by Dr. 
Ernest Berl, research professor at 
Carnegie Tech, is reported to permit 
making coal and oil, which takes 
nature millions of years to produce, 
in one hour. Grass, seaweed, leaves, 
cornstalks, wood or other carbo- 
hydrates-containing material, are said 
to be convertible into coal, asphalt 
and oil having exactly the same prop- 
erties as their natural counterparts. 

* * * 

Foreign-source dependence on Thi- 
ourea, an essential chemical used in 
the metal, plastics, textile, photo- 
graphic and chemical industries, has 
been made unnecessary through new 
developments by American Cyanamid 
Co., now manufacturing the product 
on a large scale. 

od * * 

In the Rio Grande By-Products Cor- 
poration’s (McAllen, Tex.) prospec- 
tive new plant, a significant phase in 
citrus by-products development in 
Texas is reported under way. 

* ok *K 

Shipping costs of the Borden Co. 
are reported to have been cut over 
15% through the use of a new de- 
mountable milk tank. 

* * * 

Next major change in automotive 

driving is in ~~ rise of gas mileage. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Some think it’s a matter of diet. We think it’s a 
matter of business. Your business, too. 


You see, our Market Research Department knows 
the grocers of New York City pretty well. The boys 
in. the department keep in close and constant touch 
with them. And they tell us that the grocers who 
serve average and above-average income families are 
usually pretty well-fed individuals. While the grocers 
whose business is with below-average income families 
are more inclined to be lean individuals. 


We figure it this way: The grocers who sell to aver- 
age and above-average income families, although 
these are only 54% of all families in the city, sell 
between 60‘. and 70% of all generally advertised 
grocery products sold in the city. The other grocers, 
although there are more of them, divide the smaller 
share of the business. 


Better business is what fattens the grocers in what 
we call the Profit Half of the New York market— 
Profit Half because it buys more, buys more often, 
is easier and less costly and more profitable to sell. 
In this Profit Half, The New York Times reaches one 
of the largest groups of housewives reached by any 
newspaper anywhereé—221,840 weekdays, 414,180 
Sundays. If you’d like to fatten your sales and profits 
in the rich New York market, now is a good time to 
get in touch with us. 


The New York Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT S FIT TO PRINT 
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Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| [' | | [; f A p Y 4 Executive Editor, and designed 
by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


IF FARMERS VOTE THEIR A.A.A. MONEY, 
F.D.R. SHOULD CARRY THE WEST 


Farmers in the U.S.A. received $501,094,000 under the A. A. A. 1939 
Agricultural Conservation program, which works out to an average of $73 for 


the 6,800,000 farms. The average per farm per state is shown in the map. 
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Source: Dept. of Agriculture Certifications to April 30, 1940 


Farmers in the North East states received on an average $25, those in East 
Central $31, the South $75, the North Central $96, and the Far West $109. 


Both of the political. parties have received some of these checks, endorsed over to them. only, 


‘MIDDLE CLASS” * FAMILIES 
SPEND MORE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


COMPARATIVE 


In comparable income groups, the average “Wag 
19% More j ” , 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURE } r Earner and Clerical Worker” family spends conside; 
BY INCOME GROUPS -e 
: ably more for home furnishings and equipment tha 
7 } 20%, More the “Business. and Professional” family. Life withou: 
ma z "3 the “social trimmings” leaves to this “Middle Class 
eos rr 1A pa { 3 : 
} 20% More - i - < family more dollars for your refrigerators, washinc 
3 5 m 33 me! machines and even food products. And..... their : 
br aa ay 23 3 ° ° . 
: - eq = S 5a to 3 superiority in numbers make them America’s A. 
= a =3 = = = 
market for these products. 
$20-$40 $40-$60 $60-$100 
ween ween ween Sve Ban f Lb Sti 
ulletin , Volume 
“MIDDLE CLASS: Wage Earner & Clerical Worker “Family Expenditures in Chicago" 
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MEDIA TO FIT THE “MIDDLE CLASS” MARKET 


Screen— Romance Magazines Parallel the U.S. Market More Closely 
Than Any Other Type of Magazine 
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U. S. NON-FARM FAMILIES 
70% ‘‘MIDDLE CLASS”’ 
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MODERN MAGAZINES FAMILIES WOMEN’S SERVICE MAGAZINES FAMILIES 
70% ‘‘MIDDLE CLASS"’ 40% ‘‘MIDDLE CLASS" 
RATIO OF “MIDDLE CLASS” FAMILIES BY INCOME GROUPS 
MODERN MAGAZINES FAMILIES U. S. NON-FARM FAMILIES 
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Source: Modern Magazines General Survey, 1940 Source: U. S. National Resources Committee 
“Consumer Incomes in the U. S. 


Efficient advertising requires a thorough knowledge of your market and also the 

media to cover that market. If your aim is the “Middle Class” market and greater 

consumption, address your sales message to over 9,000,000 families through 

screen-romance publications. Modern Magazines (Modern Screen, Screen Romances, 
Modern Romances) 149 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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COLLEGE BOYS ARE ZIPPERED UP 


If Princeton votes are representative, the zipper folks have done a sweet selling 
job on today’s students. A survey made among present students and old grads 
indicates that the younger you are, the more receptive you are to new ideas. 
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Source: Survey by the W.B. Bradbury Company 


HOW THE INSTALMENT DOLLAR IS DIVIDED 


1929 was the biggest year for total retail sales, but 
in instalment sales 1937 was $100,000,000 better. 
Instalment credit as a whole for the years 1936 
through 1938 was 15% greater 
than the 1929-31 period. 
Instalment credit, averaged 
for the years 1936-38, was 
divided as follows: 
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PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Managimint 


Families in the Pacific Coast 


states are the most frequent 


VEN .SVORES users of credit, with one-third 


of the families buying one or 


more things on time. In the 
North Central states the ratio 
is only one in five. Pea 
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THE TEN LEADERS AMONG SOFT DRINKS 


Ninety four out of every 100 Americans use soft drink thirst-quenchers, (straight or as mixers), with 77% 
using one or more brands regularly. The ten leading brands are, according to the number of regular users 
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HIRES ROOT BEER 11.7 i} Gy 

WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE 9.4 i 
PEPSI COLA 88 is) 
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SPARKLING WATER Se is} 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 8.1 


DR. PEPPER 


THE SO-CALLED “COLA” DRINKS HAVE THE 
LARGEST NUMBER OF REGULAR USERS, 
FOLLOWED BY GINGER ALES, FRUIT DRINKS 
ROOT BEERS, SPARKLING WATERS, CREAM 
SODAS, AND SARSAPARILLAS. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 
GINGER ALE 


ORANGE CRUSH 


Source: Soft Drinks Study, August 1940, by Crowell-Collier Corporat 


RADIO LISTENING HABITS - BY INCOME GROUPS 


Four income groups - four periods of the day. What are the general listening habits of 
each group? In the Pictograph below, total listening during each period by all groups is 
taken as 100%, and we see how listening by each income group varies from the norm. 


THE $5,000 AND THE $3,000 - THE $2,000 - THE UNDER 
OVER FAMILY 4.999 FAMILY 2.999 FAMILY $2,000 FAMILY 
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Why are the 2000-2999 families the best listeners? Probably it’s because most programs are directed toward them 


since they are regarded by most manufacturers as the most important market for most radio-advertised products. 
PICTOCRAPH BY 


Source. H.M. Beville, Jr. of N.B.C, in the F 
BY Managimtrl Opinion Quarterly, and reprinted by C.A.B = 
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5 basic studies in the last 7 years, to 


be New. York’s most popular station. 
Reaching — and selling — the largest 


single-station market in America. 
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L cccasine: It can’t be done: It zs 


done every day by WABC, New ‘ork. 
And you can reach those 20,000 pur- 
chasing agents, give them entertain- 
ment, music avd your sales talk — for 
only $33.40! WABC’s participating 
Variety program, “Morning Alma- 
nac”, will do it as successfully for you 
as for the Liggett Drug Company, 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Beard- 


sley’s Shredded Codfish, and others. 


Because “Morning Almanac’ delivers 


129,000 families actually listening 


It's Madison Square Garden. Seating capacity: 
20,000 ...Suppose the “purchasing agents” of 
20,000 different families (each a customer for 
your product) voluntarily came and filled each 
seat...Suppose you gave away top-notch 
entertainment, comedy and music, and deliv- 
ered—at the same time —a compelling sales 
story about your product. 


Suppose the total bill to you was only $33.40! 


daily at only $1.66 per thousand! 


Even for radio, that’s low cost. The 
cost that only a station like WABC— 
the best-known and best-liked station 
in the world’s largest market — can 
offer. WABC has prepared a factual 
record of “Morning Almanac’’. It 
shows the people who are the show, 
the people who //sten to it, its com- 
parative rank among a// New York 
programs broadcast at the same time, 
etc. It’s for executives interested in 


selling the world’s largest market. 
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ecuracy. The heart of good news 


reporting — the foundation of every 


WABC news period. 


Five-minute 


summaries, quarter-hour detailed 


reports, drama-filled pick-ups from 
Washington and European capitals, 
with analysis by Elmer Davis and 
Major George Fielding Eliot—all 
undergo a pre-broadcast check-up to 


insure the greatest accuracy possible. 


It’s difhcult, sometimes. But always 


worthwhile. More than anything else, 


A bell dinged, a teletypewriter started its ra- 
ta-tap, and there in front of us was a bulletin 


.-@ news-wire story from a European capital. 


There was something about it. A little too much 
like rumor, too little like fact. CBS’ ace analyst, 
Elmer Davis, agreed with us. CBS’ news chief, 
Paul White, said, “Hold it. I'm phoning our man 


over there in a few minutes. I'll look into it.” 


“Say,” Paul said over the trans-Atlantic con- 
nections, “we've just gotten a report that...”. 
And from Evrope came the answer: “It's a 


false rumor all right. There’s nothing to it.” 


WABC’s evening néws broadcast went on the 


air a few minutes later. Not that story, though. 


it explains the popularity of all 
W ABC news periods with listeners in 
a 5-state, 50-county Primary Listen- 


ing Area and 4wying market. 


You can sponsor that kind of news on 


WABC, alone. And join the news- 
sponsoring company of the American 
Chicle Company, Barbasol, 


MecAn Shoes, 


Thom 
Luden’s, Manufac- 
turers’ ‘Irust Company, Grove Lab- 
oratories. A few choice 5- and 15- 


minute news periods are still available. 
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This story did vot get on WABC air 


; 
Ytamp collectors wouldn’t be inter- 


ested in Adelaide Hawley’s mail. But 
sales and advertising managers are. 
Because those cancellation stamps of 
postmasters throughout WABCity 
(50 counties in 5 states) mean a sales 
story is going out and getting places! 
In the toughest competitive market of 
them all—the housewife market — 


that’s just what Adelaide Hawley’s 


BULL'S EYE! : 


“Dear Adelaide Hawley: Please send me the 
recipes for cooking fish which you offered on 
your program this morning.”— from 7,102 of 
the 88,000 families who listen daily to 
“Woman's Page of the Air’’. 


“Dear Mr. Hayes: | enclose herewith signed 
copies of the contract to cover renewal of the 
Krug Baking Company’s Friday morning broad- 
casts on the ‘Woman's Page of the Air’ for the 
period October 11, 1940 to January 3, 1941. This 
period, as you know, will complete a full year 
of consecutive broadcasts, which is evidence 
that both the Krug Baking Company and | feel 
they have been very satisfactory.”—from the 
Elmer L. Cline Advertising Agency. 


“Woman’s Page of the Air” (W ABC, 
8:45 to 9:00 A.M., Monday through 
Saturday ) will do for your sales story. 
Get it into thousands of homes — and 
etched into the minds of the women 


who buy for those homes. 


Have youseen W ABC’s “Pocket Pres- 
entation” about this program: ( All 
the facts. Reading time: 6 minutes. } 


We’ll be glad to send you a copy. 


WABC 


50,000 WATTS « NEW YORK 


KEY STATION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Represented nationally by Radio Sales, with offices in Chicago 
Detroit + St. Louis + Charlotte, N.C. + San Francisco * Los Angeles 


SLOT MACHINES BOOST DEMAND FOR COINS 


The growth of vending machines for sale of gum, candy, cigarettes and the like - the popularity of bagatelle boards 
and juke boxes - plus increased demand through business improvement - have caused the Director of the Mint to ask 
Congress for appropriations to manufacture one billion coins during the 1941 fiscal year. The mints now have a backlog 
of orders for 24 million coins they cannot fill with present funds. The 1940 demand over 1939 has increased: 
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PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 


Total construction activity in 1939 was at 74 per cent of the 1929 level, but various component parts ranged from 
38 for face brick and hollow tile to 123 for window glass and 151 for copper. Residential construction represented 

a higher proportion of the total than eleven years ago, which explains the high standing of lumber, while steel 

and brick were depressed by the relatively low level of industrial building. 
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IS A MAGAZINE’S VIRTUE ITS OWN REWARD? 


What is the relation between editorial volume and advertising volume in the magazine field? If a publisher gives 
readers a big package of editorial material, as compared with competitors, does he get a similar bulge in adver- 
tising support? (Perhaps one should ask - which comes first, the hen or the egg?) 

Here, for thirty magazines in six fields, is a comparison of the percentage of the field’s advertising and editorial 
volume (in lines) which each carried in July, 1940. SM will identify magazines for subscribers who are interested. 
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GENERAL FASHION FARM 
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In the field this fall the pack 
stacks up the same. The game is 
bigger . . . more money is being 
spent. But WBBM continues to 
lead with listeners and dealers. 
Continues to influence a tenth of 
America’s radio homes. 


That's the reason why we're carry- 
ing more quarter - hours commer- 
cially than at any comparable time 
in recent years. Renewals are still 
above 80‘':, and 66% of our adver- 
tisers are on 52-week contracts. 


Are you after more sales in the 
booming Middle West? 


50,000 WATTS 4 BBM CHICAGO 


Owned and operated by the E Columbia Broadcasting System 


Represented by RADIO SALES: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


From 1914 through 1918 we went through three distinct periods - - |. supplying munitions to warring countries, 


2. building up our own defenses, 3. entry into war as a participant. Today we are in the second phase, and it is 
possible though not probable that we will enter the third. 
How will advertising be affected? 


No one knows, but this is what did happen to magazine advertising 1914-1918 in grand total, and for five largest 


classifications. 
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PERSONAL AND MEDICAL CARE - BY INCOME GROUPS 


The Government's study of Consumer Purchases shows that in three Midwest cities (Cincinnati, Detroit and Milwaukee) 
the average person spends $25.Il a year on personal care, with the biggest items, in order, toilet articles and prepara- 
tions, haircuts, waves and shampoos. The same average person spends $51.46 a year on medical care, with the most 
important items being doctors, dentists, medicines and drugs, hospitalization, accident and health insurance, eye glasses. 
Groups in general spend about the same percentage of their incomes for these items (and of course there are many 


more of the lower-income group) but taking the average expenditure as the norm, 100, the per capita spendings by 
income groups are as shown below: 
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; c U, Source: “Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clencs 


Workers in East North Central Section, 


Dept. o/ Labor 


Some Comments on 


the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


Three years ago we made quite a 
hit with a Pictograph headed “No 
Wonder Maine Went Republican; 
A.A.A. Payments Are Lowest in Na- 
tion.” At that time we operated after 
the fact; this time in the Pictograph 
“If Farmers Vote Their A.A.A 
Money .. .” we practically trespass on 
the stamping grounds of the political 
prognosticators. Check us up after 
November 5 and see whether farmers 
did vote their benefit payments. 

Not many of our subscribers are di- 
rectly interested in the zipper type of 
fastener but this study of the reactions 
of today’s students and old grads has 
an application which extends into 
almost every industry. Never before 
have we seen factual evidence which 
proves so strongly the thesis that the 
younger you are the more receptive 
you are to new ideas. 

You remember way back in 1933 
when folks were feeling sorry for the 
soft drink companies because beer had 
been legalized and hard liquor was 
about to come back? Striking evidence 
of the economic comeback of the 
country is the fact that we are pros- 
perous enough to create big dividends 
to makers of all types of drinks. Beer 
and hard liquor have done well but 
94 out of every 100 Americans use 
soft drinks with 77% using one or 
more brands regularly. As expected, 
Coca-Cola tops the list and the real 
surprise is in the next nine rankings. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in advertising in the last ten 
years has been the extraordinary in- 
crease in the use of research. The de- 
gree of readership and relationships 
between advertising contents and edi- 
torial contents that were never thought 
of or were taken for granted in the 
fabulous 20’s are now subjects for in- 
tensive study. In the Pictograph “Is 
a Magazine's Virtue Its Own Reward,” 
relationships are shown between the 
percentage of editorial contents which 
a magazine has in its particular field, 
weeklies for example, and the percen- 
tage of advertising support which the 
magazine receives. So as not to be 
embarrassing to magazines which do 
not make a good showing—and to 
keep advertising plugs in our adver 
tising columns where they belong 
we disguised the specific magazines 
but will be pleased to send an ex- 
planation of the chart to any sub 
scribers who are interested 
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W iran a single 30-day 
period Troy A.B.C. City Zone 
plants received more than 
$14,690,000 in national de- 
fense contracts. Largest single 
orders were to the Watervliet 
Arsenal for armament. 


Cannon cannot be cast or 
delicate engineering instru- 
ments set up in a day—peak 
operations are assured here 
for months. 


The Record Newspapers, 
Troy’s sole dailies, reach more 
than 140,000 consumers in 
this center of mounting buy- 
ing power. 


To tap this expanding sales 
field takes only 12c¢ per line— 
lowest cost for single-medium 
blanket coverage of any ma- 
jor New York State market. 
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TROY RECORD 


TIMES RECORD 


THE TROY RECORD CO. J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Business-Consumer Relations 


Business Men Should Blame Themselves If They Are 
Behind 8-Ball with Consumer Groups 


HE long-persisting question as 
to whether the business com- 
munity is to be the champion 
of the so-called rights of con- 
sumers, or whether this is to be left to 
the Government and its spokesmen, 
has been emphasized since the war 
emergency program developed a full 
swing. The leadership in this cause, 
taken by the Government almost eight 
years ago, not only continues, but has 
become even stronger as a part of the 
plan for national defense. 
The work of the National Defense 
Commission's Consumer Division, rap- 
idly assuming the accepted status of a 
Federal Department of the Consumer, 
goes forward with increasing scope; 
the Attorney-General’s department 
underscores its anti-trust activity as 
‘consumer protection’; the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
makes the same cause one of its aims 
in its reports and recommendations ; 
Government spokesmen on every occa- 
sion hammer home its purpose to put 
the shield of Federal authority around 
the consumer-buying public and guard 
it against the malpractices and _profit- 
cering instincts of the producer and 
supplier. These but indicate the ac- 
tivity of Government. 


Business Voice Is Silent 


But as this goes on there are no con- 
current declarations or statements on 
the part of business. Its voice is al- 
most silent except in a single sphere 
a section of retailing. Nothing seems 
to be heard in a sufficiently convincing 
way to impress consumers with the 
fact that business is giving any major 
consideration to their welfare. In such 
a circumstance it is easy for the cus- 
tomers of business to believe that it 
gives assent to the need for Govern 
ment protection and thereby admits the 
reasons for that protection. The re- 
sult of this can only be to weaken con- 
sumer confidence in the ability of 
business to justify productive enter- 
prise as a contributor to consumer 
welfare. 


Forceful Action Called For 


The strongest urging for business 
action to offset this situation that has 
been heard recently, came from Dr. 
Kennth Dameron, director, Committee 
on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
when he declared that the consumer 
movement was here to stay, that it 
would grow and develop regardless 
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of which Presidential nominee was 
elected; that business always had and 
would continue to have a consumer 
relations problem, and called for a 
constructive, forceful and continuous 
approach in solving that problem. Dr. 
Dameron decried the “defense” ap- 
proach, which, he said, in the past few 
years had “developed a crop of busi- 
ness publicists who are best described 
as apologists for business.” 


Consumer Study Increases 


Dr. Dameron, who is conducting 
exhaustive studies on the consumer 
movement, gave further confirmation 
to the fact that consumer courses in 
schools are increasing rapidly, saying 
that it was reasonable to predict that 
next year many states would enact or 
consider legislation to make such 
courses a requirement in the public 
schools. He stated also that he be- 
lieved the expressed interest of both 
Presidential candidates in consumer 
cooperatives would give impetus to 
their development, and he questioned 
that courses in citizenship and democ- 
racy, advocated by some business men, 
would supplant courses in consumer 
education. 


Specific Guidance Wanted 


Broad economic and political con- 
siderations do not have the interest of 
consumer educators, students and con- 
sumer leaders when they are concerned 
with the important question of how 
to spend the consumer dollar to the 
best advantage. The efforts of some 
elements of business to shift the em- 
phasis from specific buying informa- 
tion to general aspects of citizenship, 
have brought criticism, and in many 
consumer circles have been regarded 
as something of a ‘‘dodge.”” It is on 
this sort of thing that anti-business 
sentiment flourishes, and has been 
given as the reason why business has 
not made greater progress in overcom- 
ing the misunderstanding that has 
increased between business and con- 
summers. 


Teaching Material Needed 


This department on various occa- 
sions has referred to the demand for 
the right kind of business and product 
educational material for use in high 
schools and colleges. This year, more 
than ever before, that demand is 
heard, and it presents an unusual op- 
portunity for business to get its story 


over to future consumer-buyers, and 
indirectly to present consumer-buyers, 
However, a study just completed by 
Dr. Dameron reveals the fact that 


commercially sponsored educational 
material is to a large extent rejected 
by secondary school teachers because 
such material carries too much adver- 
tising, contains insufficient or inaccu- 
rate information and has poor physical 
presentation. 


Calls for Business Turn-About 


If business is to take full advantage 
of the opportunity to reach consumers 
through education and to reap the full 
benefits, a quick turn-about in the atti- 
tude on product material is required. 
Many firms do not appear to realize 
that it is possible to prepare material 
that will be entirely acceptable to 
schools and consumer groups, and at 
the same time be strong selling pieces 
for the products covered. It is all a 
matter of respecting the wishes of 
teachers and leaders for educational 
material that has real educational 
value, with the advertising angles han- 
dled with restraint and good taste. To 
do this, most firms will have to change 
their approach, and alter their tech- 
nique. It is not a difficult job. 


Price Pledge Taken 


Sentiment against unjustified price 
increases reached a focus in recent 
days when, under the sponsorship of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, almost 10,000 department and 
specialty store buyers, representing 
more than $1,000,000,000 in annual 
purchasing in the markets, signed the 
“Buyer's Pledge to the Store’ to make 
every effort against unwarranted price 
rises in the interest of national de- 
fense. The pledge is being publicized 
in a number of stores by enlarged 
photostatic copies of the commitment 
as part of window and interior dis- 
plays, thus getting the price policy of 
such stores over to the buying public. 
It is a move that is bringing favorable 
reaction from consumers. 


Voluntary Action Sought 


This action on the part of retailers 
follows the close cooperation between 
that section of business and Miss Har- 
riett Elliott, consumer adviser in the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. Miss Elliott has recognized the 
spirit which has moved the retailers in 
working with her on the price ques- 
tion, which she regards as one of the 
pressing consumer problems. The 
consumer adviser has let it be known 
that she will attempt to accomplish 
what her department feels is essential 
for the consumer interest, through the 
voluntary cooperation of business, but 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


failing that, she says that Government 
action may be necessary. There has 
been no revelation as yet as to how 
Miss Elliott believes the producer fits 
into the consumer defense picture. 


Standards and Labeling 


Standards for consumer goods and 
adequate labeling are continuing con- 
sumer questions, kept prominently 
alive, as has been stated here before, 
by Government action. The latest 
distributor to line up with the pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to push A-B-C labeling for 
canned goods is the C. D. Kenny Co., 
of Baltimore, serving the southeast 
and central west. The products will 
be supplied by the U. S. Products Co., 
of San Jose, and the Schuckl Co., of 
San Francisco. At the present time 
the Kenny Co. will use labels on 
Grade A canned goods only. It is said 
that labels for other grades will be 
taken up later. 


New Labels for Hosiery 


Because, it is said, there seems to be 
little immediate chance of the hosiery 
industry getting together on the mat- 
ter of standards for silk stockings, the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. has made an 
arrangement with the Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau to exercise quality con- 
trol over the ‘‘Pedigreed’’ line of that 
company. The hosiery passing the 
tests of the Bureau will carry a new 
“Quality Tested’’ seal. The step is 
being taken by Gotham to meet the 
growing demand of consumers for 
standardization in the hosiery field, it 
was stated. 


NRDGA Makes Label Survey 


To determine the attitude of retail 
stores on the matter of labeling for 
fiber identification in dresses, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
has just made a national survey among 
its members. The results show that 
the large majority of retail stores, even 
in communities where consumer inter- 
est in fiber content of merchandise has 
been moderate or negligible, are in 
accord with the idea of fiber identifi- 
cation, but they believe that some 
changes in the methods of labeling by 
manufacturers are mecessary before 
fabric identification becomes univer- 
sally successful. The report shows, 
however, that though many manufac- 
turers are at: present labeling their 
dresses, the practice is still by no 
means general. 


Standards Need Recognized 


That the cooperation of business in 
the voluntary adoption of standards 
for consumer goods is essential if com- 
pulsory standards are not to be im- 
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posed by Government, is being more 
and more recognized in producer 
quarters. This need has been stressed 
time and again, but it has remained 
for the consumer's division of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
to make clear that if “business will 
not the Government will.’’ The 
readiness of the Federal Department 
of the Consumer to wield the big stick 
if the necessity arises, is but indicative 
of what might be in store for manu- 
facturers if they do not study con- 
sumer trends and fall in line where 
good sense and sound business make 
voluntary action desirable. 


Chicago Buyer Bureau Starts 


The Bureau of Buyer Information, 
sponsored by the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Club and the Chicago 
Women’s Advertising Club, and 
which has been in the process of for- 
mation during the past year, got under 
way last week at a luncheon meeting 
held in the Sherman Hotel. The Bu- 
reau was organized to provide con- 
sumer information on advertising to 
counter the misinformation and mis- 
representations of critics. Walter E. 
Botthof, president, Standard Rate and 
Data Service, Inc., was chairman of 
the organization committee. 
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Building Permits 


in NASHVILLE 


In the first 6 months of 1940 the value of build- 
ing permits in Nashville exceeded the total for 


1939. 


While commercial expansion represents a gen- 
erous share of this up-surge, the news that resi- 
dential construction is up 100% indicates for 
the advertiser an expanding market of able-to- 


buy customers. 


Of the 241,318 persons in metropolitan Nash- 
ville—96% are reached by these newspapers. 


Naghville Barer, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


EVENING 


MORNING s 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION 
Agents 


National Representatives, The Branham Co. 


From Scratch to National 
Distribution in 5 Years: 


The Story of Mission Orange 


In 1935 the Mission Dry Corp. was bankrupt, and still had to 


develop its present product. Today this carbonated beverage made 


from concentrated fresh orange juice, is sold through 600 bottlers 


from coast to coast. 


BY A. J. P. VANDERMYN 


President, Mission Dry Corp., 
Los Angeles 


HEREVER you go in this 
country coday you can buy 
an orange drink made from 
fresh orange juice, uniform- 
ly good, although produced by a local 
bottler. Only for the past few years 
has this fruit beverage—Mission Or- 
ange—been obtainable for a nickel. 

Starting in 1919, the first concern 
in the United States to market citrus 
fruit juices, before the wave of pop- 
ularity started, the old Mission com- 
pany enjoyed success, making orange 
base principally for fountain use. De- 
pression and the repeal of prohibition 
tempted management away from its 
original line, and into the liquor busi- 
ness, with unfortunate results. 

The immediate job, for rehabilita- 
tion, was to get back to the original 
line—orange juice—and on a broader, 
sounder basis. Here is what we had to 
build on: 

First, people like fresh orange juice. 
They drink more of it than any other 
fruit juice, and it is good for them, 
with its vitamins and health-giving 
properties, 

California orange growers were 
spending from a half to three-quarters 
of a million dollars every year to ad- 
vertise orange juice nationally—and no 
other similar product was so adver- 
tised. 

There was a splendid distributing 
industry available for a fresh orange 
juice beverage in the 6,000 to 6,500 
local soft beverage bottlers throughout 
the United States. Through their re- 
tail outlets, they sold more than 15,- 
000,000,000 bottles of carbonated, 
still and non-alcoholic cereal bever- 
ages yearly, mostly at a nickel. These 
nickels run up into a business of more 
than $2,000,000 a day. 

The bottling industry in general had 
as yet put up no real fruit juice prod- 
uct, most of its beverages being syn- 
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\. J. P. Vandermyn 


The author shipped as a cabin boy from 
his native Rotterdam, Holland, at the 
age of 12. Six years later he arrived in 
this country. After many odd jobs he 
joined the army and saw service in the 
Philippines and Cuba in 1908-09. Several 
years in Wall Street were followed by 
the jobs of salesman and s.m. of Billings 
and Chapin Co., Cleveland; later he was 
president of Industrial Paint Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He did another hitch with the 
army in the First World War. For the 
past five years he has headed Mission Dry. 
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thetic. Since orange juice, prepared 
fresh from the fruit in homes and pub- 
lic eating places, was the most popular 
fruit juice, it was logical to expect that 
a fresh orange juice product would 
find public favor. 

Our problem, therefore, was to de- 
velop a bottlers’ base made from the 
real juice of fresh, ripe oranges, out 
of which the local bottler could pro- 
duce a fruit juice beverage that he 
could profitably sell for a nickel, in- 
sure its uniform quality over the whole 
country, and advertise it nationally so 
that it would be known everywhere. 


The majority of bottlers are local. 
Even when they make and market a 
nationally advertised soft drink under 
franchise, they are independent busi- 
ness men. Despite the large scale oper- 
ations of companies like Coca-Cola, 
begun more than 50 years ago, the 
bottling industry has never become 
“big business,” and it is upon the en- 
terprise of the local bottler, in his own 
territory, that the industry has grown 
to its enormous volume. 

The first part of our problem was to 
develop the product, an orange bot- 
tlers’ base, made from prime fresh or- 
anges in the shortest time after the. 
fruit was picked, and maintain its 
fresh fruit flavor. Orange juice is dif- 
ficult to handle, compared with other 
fruit juices, and has to meet a very 
exacting standard with consumers, be- 
cause everybody knows what good or- 
ange juice tastes like. 


Orange Juice Is Delicate 


Orange juice is very perishable. The 
moment orange juice is exposed to air, 
it is subject to oxidation, which, if 
permitted to continue, will render the 
juice flat and insipid within a few 
hours after extracting time. 

In the production of Mission Or- 
ange bottlers’ base only tree-ripened 
California Valencia oranges are used, 
300 to 400 tons daily. 

The juice is extracted by high speed, 
stainless steel extracting machines, at 
the rate of 350 oranges a minute. No 
particle of the peel or the oil in the 
peel is permitted to come in contact 
with the extracted juice, The remain- 
ing peel is then conveyed to the oil 
extracting plant, and, after the oil is 
extracted, to the dehydrating plant, 
where the peel is completely dehy- 
drated, ground into orange meal which 
is subsequently sold for cattle feed. 

The extracted juice is immediately 
placed under refrigeration and under 
vacuum, and conveyed to specially de- 
signed concentrators, where the juice 
is dehydrated to a uniform consistency 
under low temperature and high vacu- 
um. It is then converted into Mission 
Orange bottlers’ base and shipped to 
the various local bottlers. 

To sell this orange beverage for a 
nickel for a 12-0z, bottle, and leave 
the bottler a satisfactory margin of 
profit, it was necessary that a process 
for the concentration of orange juice 


be developed. 


Orange juice in its natural state 
contains 85% water. It is not com- 
mercially practical to transport such 
orange juice, nor can the fresh fruit 
flavor be maintained for any length 
of time. The danger of bacterial com 
tamination is also great. Concentra- 
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tion of orange juice not only elimi- 
nates unnecessary freight charges, but 
the product reaches the bottler in a 
sterile condition, maintaining its qual- 
ity and flavor under proper transporta- 
tion conditions. 

The freshly prepared bottlers’ base 
is generally on the way to the local 
bottler within six hours after the fruit 
has been picked. With this product 
any bottler could make a fresh orange 
drink, provided it could be held to a 
standard, and so to hold it to a stand- 
ard was the next problem. 

We could give the bottler a formula, 
and with the best equipment, the most 
experienced employes, and the utmost 
desire to adhere to that formula, there 
would be variations in his product 
from week to week, and variations 
over the country among hundreds of 
bottlers. These fluctuations would be 
marked enough to change the flavor 
of the product, and discourage con- 
sumer popularity. 


Checked by Chemists 


Our solution of that problem was a 
laboratory check on the bottler, made 
without his knowledge, yet for his ad- 
vantage. Our field men buy three 
samples of each of the 600 bottlers’ 
products in the open market, covering 
his territory at least once a month. 
The samples are sent to our Los An- 
geles laboratory, and analyzed for oxy- 
gen content; bacteria; carbonation. 

While these tests are made without 
the bottler’s knowledge, they are not 
made with the feeling that he has to 
be watched to produce a uniform prod- 
uct. It is to our interest to keep Mis- 
sion Orange uniform, for the protec- 
tion of consumer good will, and it is 
to the bottler’s interest to keep his 
product uniform so he may profit by 
that good will. Also, he knows that. 
all other bottlers making and. market- 
ing Mission Orange are subjected to 
the same laboratory check. 

Laboratory checks are so heartily ap- 
proved by our bottlers that, just re- 
cently, we have added a field labora- 
tory service. Three station wagons, 
completely equipped for making these 
tests, visit bottlers’ plants, test their 
products on the spot, and check over 
their equipment and process. If 
there are adjustments to be made, he 
is glad to know about them, and if 
there are none, he is just as glad to 
know it. 

Our next problem was to find an 
effective and economical way to adver- 
tise Mission Orange nationally in the 
local markets in which it was bottled 

In rehabilitating our company, with 
depression conditions as a handicap, 
we had found it advantageous to price 
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KALAMAZOO EMPLOYMENT 


HIGHEST SINCE 


1929 


and 96.32% of all Kalamazoo 
Families Read the GAZETTE 


ALAMAZOO workers are 

busy . .. busier than they 
have been since 1929. Industrial 
payrolls (in the 26th city in the 
United States in per capita retail 
purchases) are $16,000,000 an- 
nually. The Kalamazoo Gazette 
(eireulation 32,053) covers this 


active market thoroughly. Be 
sure Kalamazoo is on your next 
newspaper list. For detailed in- 
formation ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 
12nd Street, New York, or John 
FE. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERS 


HEY MISTER!.. J can pout 69,574 
buyers at your finger 1yps- Overnight! 


re —\ 


- a 


You ean reach leading buyers throughout the nation—the nearest in a few 


hours, the farthest practically overnight—by 3-mile-a-minute Air E-XPREss. 


Fly your samples and rush deliveries to national and international mar- 


kets. Just Phone RAatLway 


ExeprRESS—AtrR EXxpREss Division. 


| winniPeG 


Gaal GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED: ADVERTISING AGENTS 


REGINA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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This car card illustrates how Mission Orange encourages home drinking of the bev- 


erage. 


It, together with a wealth of other advertising and point-of-sale material, is 


maneuvered by the local bottler as his judgment dictates—not by the company, which 


is far away from local conditions. 


The bottler pays the production cost for all such 


material. 


our bases economically, making no al- 
lowance for advertising, and giving 
the bottler an attractive profit margin. 
Should we increase our price to per- 
mit national advertising? Or was 
there some other way? We found 
that there was another way, and it 
has proved sound. We suggested 
to the bottler that he spend some of 
his additional profit in local advertis- 
ing for Mission Orange, done with 
our advice, and by means of standard 
display material, newspaper mats and 
other accessories, prepared by expert 
advertising men working for us. 


The Bottler Is the Boss 


This plan was hard to sell at the 
start, because local bottlers had been 
accustomed to having the advertising 
done by the manufacturer. But we 
pointed out that the bottler paid for 
the advertising anyway; that with the 
margin allowed him in our price he 
could afford to do it himself; and that 
it would be his advertising, directed 
to building sales for him, in his own 
territory. Gradually this plan was 
adopted. At first by a few far-sighted 
bottlers and then by others who fol- 
lowed. 

The bottler thus not only controls 
the advertising that is done with the 
money from his pocket, either way, 
but he is able to spend it to overcome 
slack seasons, or stimulate his best 
markets. 

The soft beverage business is nat- 
urally one that has high volume in 
Spring and Summer, and a seasonal 
drop in Fall and Winter. Business 
can be built in the slack season by 
special advertising and display, and by 
the use of the carton package, holding 
a half-dozen bottles for home use. 

The industry finds point-of-sale ad- 
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vertising most effective, and where the 
bottler directs his expenditure he is 
able to use display materials, carton 
packages, posters and car cards, and 
newspaper mats at the points where 
they will produce the best results for 
him, 


Uniform Ads Everywhere 


As we have material designed by 
experienced advertising men, and sup- 
ply it to the bottler on a cost basis, 
Mission Orange advertising is uniform 
over the whole country, and each bot- 
tler’s activities have value for all other 
Mission Orange bottlers. Our present 
material includes window displays, in- 
door store displays, billboard posters, 
outdoor signs, sidewalk displays, news- 
paper mats, radio transcriptions, movie 
slides, advertising novelties, carry- 
home cartons, display racks, beverage 
coolers, decalcomania signs for deliv- 
ery trucks, drivers’ uniforms, tire cov- 
ers, bottle openers, and other acces- 
sories. 

It is strong in point-of-sale material, 
and recently we have extended our 
policy to cover cooperative advertising, 
so that the bottler who publicizes Mis- 
sion beverages on plans approved by 
us can have 50% of the cost paid by 
the company. This cooperative adver- 
tising has been found productive 
where the Mission line is firmly estab- 
lished, with adequate dealer coverage. 


The bottler who wishes to take ad- 
vantage of this cooperative plan is 
asked to tell our advertising depart- 
ment what he proposes doing, and to 
submit an estimate of the cost. If 
approved, we confirm the deal on an 
advertising approval form. Then the 
bottler goes ahead, and submits re- 
ceipted invoices, upon which we pay 
him our share of the cost. 


We have also a “Go-Getters” sales 
contest, which the bottler can put on 
at whatever time he feels that it is 
most likely to produce results. He 
starts the contest among his route sales- 
men by writing us for a portfolio that 
contains all the information needed, 
and, when ready, sends us the names 
and home addresses of his salesmen. 
During the campaign we attend to 
mailing them special letters, broad- 
sides and postcards, to keep their en- 
thusiasm alive and enlist the coopera- 
tion of their families. The contest 
usually runs for 60 days, as experience 
has shown that such a period gives 
salesmen ample time to get results, and 
does not allow enthusiasm to lag. 


Contest for Routemen 


At the wind-up, the bottler awards 
substantial merchandise prizes to the 
winners, selecting them from 100 ar- 
ticles that have been found most suit- 
able. These prizes can be bought from 
a supplier we have appointed. 


The Mission line now includes not 
only Mission Orange, but ginger ale, 
root beer, lime-rickey, Royal Punch 
(grape flavor) and Charge-ER, an 
alkalizing beverage and mixer, all 
made from our bases, and controlled 
in the same way for uniformity. 


These are all bottled in special mold 
bottles made in four sizes—7 and 12 
oz. tall, quart and steinie. They have 
color applied labels, made as part of 
the bottle, the words “Mission Bever- 
ages” being uniform for all the differ- 
ent beverages, and each beverage being 
identified by its special cap. Bottlers 
purchase bottles from glass manufac- 
turers conveniently located over the 
country, and bottle caps in the same 
way, from nearby cap manufacturers. 


Our company is among the largest 
purchasers of California Valencia or- 
anges, handling from 300 to 400 tons 
daily during the Summer season— 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 oranges. 

That everything depends upon a prime 
fresh orange flavor, and a brand name 
that the consumer recognizes is illus- 
trated by the steady increase in our 
sales and a policy of having Mission 
Orange bottled in all parts of the 
country in the Mission special mold 
bottle—instantly identified. 

At the time of its introduction it 
was believed advisable, in some in- 
stances, to allow the bottler to use his 
own bottles with Mission paper labels, 
and in this form the product immedi- 
ately enjoyed a satisfactory demand. 
However, when the bottler gained con- 
fidence in Mission Orange, and put 
the product in Mission special mold 
bottles, then his sales showed imme- 
diate increases of from 100 to 500%. 
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et’s give ’em both barrels,” said the adman 


“A rifle is all right, Joe, when you've a single target. But 
when there are lots of birds and plenty of hits to be 
made . . . give me a trusty double-barrel every time.” 


“Spoken like a sales manager who knows how to go after 
big markets, Frank! And, as an advertising man, I agree. 
Take the new radio schedule we’re submitting for your 
Michigan-Ohio territory. No random pot-shotting. It’s 
WJR and WGAR ... both barrels at one of the nation’s 
largest two-city markets!” 


WIR 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


WGAR 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 


Chelan 


Basic Stations...Columbia Broadcasting System 


Edward Petry & Co., Inc., Nat'l Representatives 


... AND, IF YOU'RE hh. FOR 
THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Your advertising will hit the mark over 
KMPC, now big time, full time, and occu- 
pying a dominant position on the dial with 
its 710 kilocycles. 

Since brought under Richards-group 
management, associated with CBS, KMPC 
has become one of the outstanding show- 
manship stations of the west. 

Audience has trebled in the last six 
months. Mail response has multiplied more 
than 400 per cent. CBS commercial and 
sustaining features, plus alert coverage of 
sports, news and special events put your 
program in “good company” when you 
schedule it for... 


KMPC 


THE STATION OF THE STARS 


Beverly Willa + Ko Cngelea 


CBS ASSOCIATE STATION 


No hayseeds are farmers whose rolling acres lie within the 
rich territories blanketed by Richards stations. In the 
WJR-WGAR area, profitable fields and herds give them 
an income of one billion dollars a year. Within the range 
of KMPC, there are more than 43,000 prosperous farmers. 
-_ + . 

To reach rural markets with money to spend ... make 
certain these three stations are on your list! 


G. A. RICHARDS, President . . . LEO J. FITZPATRICK, JOHN F. PATT, LEO B. TYSON, Vice Presidents 
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What Do You Do When a 


Customer’s Orders Dwindle? 


Louis Brendel, of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, writes him a persuasive letter that 
courteously demands an answer—and dem- 
onstrates why a little teamwork will benefit 
both customer and company. 

“Sales figures aren't worth a hill of 
beans unless you do something about them. 

“The other day we got to studying our 
jobbers’ sales records for the past few 
years and we feel it’s about time something 
was done about them. 

“In 1938 you were on our list of $500- 
a-year jobbers. (Those are the jobbers who 
buy $500 worth or more of our products 
in a single year.) In fact, your purchases 
amounted to $642. But in 1939 they 
dropped off to $377, and so far, for the 
first four months of this year, are only $67. 

“We are worried. 

“Two hundred and ninety-eight $500-a- 
year jobbers last year sold one and three- 
quarter million dollars’ worth of our prod- 
ucts. So you see whereas your sales have 
been going steadily downward, the sale 
of our products by our other jobbers has 
been going up by leaps and bounds. Sure, 
it’s true that the number of our $500-a- 
year jobbers has been increasing every year, 
but at the same time we don’t want any 
old friends to slip behind. 

“Now before we create the impression 
that you are to blame for this condition, 
we want to plead guilty ourselves. Frankly, 
Mr. Blank, we feel that we must be failing 
to do something for you that we have done 
for our other jobbers. We have salesmen 
in your territory performing missionary 
work. Our program of direct mail cam- 
paigns, trade journal advertising, and other 
promotional merchandising activities is one 
of the most aggressive in the industrial 
field. But this activity is not increasing 


Prize-Winning Letters 
for September 


L. O. Wuirte 
Bryant and Stratton 
Boston, Mass. 
R. B. Hastines 
Vice-president 
Hastings Sales, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louis BreNnbEL 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


your sales. We can’t understand it. This 
is what worries us. 

“If we are falling down somewhere, 
we'd like to know about it. Perhaps you 
can show us what’s wrong. We'd appre- 
ciate it a whale of a lot if, as soon as you 
can, you'd sit down and drop us a note 
stating in your own words what you think 
we can do to help that we are not now 
doing. 

“What has been done once certainly can 
be done again. Frankly, we'd like to see 
if we can’t get you back on the $500-a- 
year team. As a matter of fact, we'd like 
to take you right on past there up into the 
$1,000 or $2,000 class. That's entirely 
possible in your market, you know. It 
will make more money for you, and it will 
make more money for us. Don’t you feel 
with us, Mr. Blank, that anything as mu- 
tually profitable as that should be worth 
expending a little time and effort to 
achieve? Can you give us a hint?” 


A Readily Adaptable Idea 
for Many Types of Business 


Friday the 13th usually comes about 
twice in a year, so W. C. Caldwell, of 
United Mercantile Agencies, Louisville, is 
in no danger of overdoing his novelty let- 
ter mailed for delivery on that date. Never- 
theless, it packs plenty of attention-value. 
It is addressed to inactive accounts, and 
brought a number of them back to life. A 
toy black cat was attached to the letter- 
head. 

“Unless Uncle Sam breaks a leg, this 
letter should reach you on Friday the 13th. 
We don’t know how you feel about black 
cats crossing your path, raising umbrellas 
in the house, walking under ladders, etc., 
but we do want to give you one warning. 
Beware of debtors who do not answer your 
letters or who are trying to dispute accounts 
that are absolutely correct. 

“Lady Luck smiles on some people and 
laughs out loud at others—but it takes 
more than luck ta make debtors pay who 
don’t want to pay. It takes ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness, diplomacy, aggressiveness, 
and what have you. Maine Steel, Inc., of 
Portland, Maine, and J. W. Seavey Hop 
Co., of Portland, Oregon, are several thou- 
sand miles apart and they are a heck of a 
long ways from Louisville. They have 
been using our service continuously for 
many years but they didn’t come here for 
service by flipping a coin. We earned 
their patronage the hard way. 

“Not long ago we gave the Texarkana 
Casket Company in Texarkana, Ark., a 
$2,150 settlement when they thought they 
would be lucky to get $1,500 and had tele- 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra. Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


graphed us to that effect. They agreed it 
was a lucky day when they decided to let 
us handle that problem for them. Maybe 
you have been lucky enough not to have 
any claims to place since you gave us your 
last one in March, 1940, but until we have 
you back with us again we are going to 
fear that we were born under an unlucky 
star. We do miss you a great deal. May 
we hope to have you back with us soon?” 


Two Suave Collection Letters 
That Have Been Time-Tested 


Collection letters? There’s no end of 
them—funny, brusque, whining, jollying, 
‘‘Our-attorney-has-been-notified,” and hun- 
dreds of other varieties. At one time or 
another a credit manager needs to use them 
all. To supply him with sure-fire ammuni- 
tion — letters successfully employed by 
many firms—is one of the functions of 
this Round Table. 

Accordingly, we reproduce a brace of 
smoothie collection appeals to add to your 
files. They're both informally amiable, and 
have a record of bringing in the checks. 
The first is by D. Recher & Co., Chicago; 
the second by Howard Breed, Crane & 
Breed Casket Co., Cincinnati. 

“There’s a belief in this company that 
a request for payment for an account which 
has exceeded the original terms of sale 
should be: 

1. Friendly. 
2. Brief. 
4. Successful. 

“This letter is about your account, in 
this classification. It is sent in a Friendly 
spirit. For your convenience—we've made 
it Brief. Its Success depends on you. 
“Please mail us your check for $25 to- 


day. 


“You take pleasure in doing your friends 
a favor. That I know. 

“Now I find myself coming to you and 
asking a personal favor of you. It has to 
do with your past due account of $.. 
Letting us have a check for this, Mr. 
Seg eae , would relieve a great tension, 
under which we are placed at the present 
time. 

“It has heen a pleasure to us to have 
been able to extend credit to you consid- 
erably beyond our terms because we felt 
it was doing you a favor. So now I am 
under the necessity of asking you to do 
me a personal favor by sending us a check 
for this past due amount. 

“Here is an addressed envelope, needing 
no stamp. It is addressed to me. I know 
you will not fail me, as it really is the 
first personal favor I have asked of you.” 
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What’s the matter 
with this picture? 


Cops without uniforms! Cars without licenses! Letiers with no address! Unsigned 


checks! People, places and things without names! Merchandise without brands! Heaven 


forbid that we should ever have to live in an ANONYMOUS world! 


a are the hooks we hang our buving faith 
on—the blazemarks on the trees, that guide us 


through the wilderness of va/ue. 


Brands, alone, enable us to buy again and again 
the things we like best—to identify the maker who 
has taken our monev and who, because he is known, 


can not escape his responsibility to us. 


No-—we will not forego our brands! We will 
not submit to commercial amnesia! We will not 


stand tor a blackout in the market place. 


If there is nothing in brands, then why waste 
monev on dyes? Why not eliminate the blue and 
the red in the flag? A white bedsheet would last 


just as long. 
} § P 


For unnumbered vears the American public has 


lived with, and /sved its tavorite brands. 


We like to go into arug stores ana see dist laved 
the tooth paste which we know, trom experience, 
leaves our mouths sweet and clean. 


| 


Mother likes to take down the phone and order 


by name the coffee, the flour, the breaktast tood, the 


bacon and ham that she knows her tamily likes best. 


Father likes to step up to the cigar counter and 
call for the tobacco that doesn’t burn his tongue, 
the cigarette that doesn’t hurt his throat, or the 


cigar that tastes best to him after dinner. 


In Chicago THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
is the tavored home brand of most everybody. That 
name, printed at the masthead, has come to mean 
something very definite and fine. It means sincere, 
competent reporting at its best. Reading quality, 
high character and publication decency which 
families of discrimination are willing to welcome 


into their homes. 


And what’s good for the goose is good tor the 
gander——when you come to Chicago, looking for a 
newspaper to carry your advertising message into 
the ad/est-to-buy, most worth-while homes of 
America’s second greatest market— 4uy by brand! 
Call for the proved article by same! Say to your 
agency, or your advertising manager or whoever 


makes up your list: ** Remember in Chicago it’s — 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY” 


& 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA, #00 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: ¢-//9 General Motor Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


“As Compact As a Fried Egg”—But 


The Advertisers Snub It 


Tacks takes issue with the eccentric purchasers of space who 


pass up markets of good potential just because they happen to be 


isolated. 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


think, is an interesting (but 
not at all unusual) problem. 

Their circulation is O.K. (they've 
85% coverage of their market), their 
rate’s low, and they’ve no competition, 
Last year the competing paper folded. 

Retail sales in the market are gorge- 
ous. Buying power is extraordinarily 
high. Every manufacturer we call on 
agrees, “You said it. That Omega is 
sure one sweet market, I just wish we 
had more like it. It’s a honey!” 

So, then, you ask me, “Well, what's 
eating you? If the market is so good 
and the paper so hot, why-the-you- 
know are there any headaches selling 
it?” 

Well, here’s the answer. And it's 
not nearly so logical. It’s ‘But Omega’s 
not isolated!” 


NE of the smaller papers for 
() whom we work poses, what I 


Go West, Omega, Go West 


“Oh, you mean that bigger papers 
from nearby cities come in?” 

“No.” 

“Then, Omega’s a suburban town 
that trades into somewhere else?” 

“No,” 

“Well, are its boundaries indefinite, 
do they trail off into another market?” 

“No.” 

“Then, I don’t get it!’’ 

“And neither do we!” 

This town, Omega, is as cutely com- 
pact as a fried egg. It sits there neatly 
in its box, And the trading zone trims 
just as tidily into a 15-mile circle. 
There’s no overlap, no nothing. With 
the right kind of a lifter you could 
pick it up like a pancake and put it 
down wherever you chose (and maybe 
you don’t think we'd like to). 

In our corral, we're boss. No one 
disputes it. The ABC agrees; so does 
every nearby big city outfit. We're 
alone. Our 75,000 mouths, our 150,000 
feet and our 300,000 feminine finger 
nails—are ours, all ours! 

We've no fuss with the other nearby 
cities. Some are bigger, and we admit 
it. For every 1,000 toothbrushes that 
our druggists sell, theirs will sell 
3,000. For every quart of liquor that 
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we move back toward its basic ingre- 
dients, they'll move three. 

But, and here’s our point (cries of 
“Ah, I knew there must be one”), 
1,000 toothbrush sales are still 1,000 
toothbrush sales. Doesn’t anybody 
want them? 

Out West, where men are men and 
sales managers go hog-wild, our Omega 
would be called a ‘‘metropolis.’’ Our 
retail sales hit $13,000,000 annually. 
And that’s right in line with Tucson, 
Cheyenne, Billings, Reno and dozens 
of other big western markets. Our 
people make big money ($3,126 per 
family per year). And they spend it. 

But do you think we can get that 
recognized? No! Omega gets omitted 
from lists that include the half-pintest 
of half-pint markets in Mississippi. 

It gets the go-by even in: preference 
to little spots inside its own state— 
because, of all reasons, the little spots 
happen to be off in some isolated 
wilderness rather than in the center of 
urban activity. 

Sales potential isn’t involved in any 
way, The governing factors are purely 
bookkeeping things—warchouse ad- 
dresses—bulk plant locations—pins-in- 
maps—things geographical rather than 
things commercial. 

Take the gasoline outfit across the 
street. They're one of the largest in 
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the U. S. They've some awfully smart 
minds on their payroll. Yet they're 
passing up Omega for several whistle 
posts. They’re in newspapers with one- 
third our circulation and with milline 
rates double ours. Our gallonage po- 
tential is triple that of many papers on 
their list, Yet, even so, they skip us. 

“How come, Ed?” I ask their a.m. 

“You're too small.” 

“But we're giants beside those 
microbes.” 

“Oh, those! —they’re bulk plant 
towns.” 

Bulk plant towns! Who's the guy 
advertising to? His customers or to his 
employes? What difference does it 
make whether Omega has or hasn’t a 
bulk plant? Aren’t potential buyers his 
objective? 

You're a smart guy, an above-aver- 
age citizen. Do you know where the 
Sinclair bulk plant for your neighbor- 
hood is located? Or the Texaco, or the 
Standard, or any of them? Do you 
care? Would you buy Sunoco instead 
of Atlantic if you knew that the Sun 
bulk plant was nearer? Does the 
matter of storage spot affect your pur. 
chase in any way? Or aren’t your only 
questions ones of price, performance 
and how pleasant is the bird behind 
the pump? 


Solved: One for Each Town 


The liquor field’s the same. I was 
told the other day that Old Pinkeye 
buys space in Delta but not in Beta 
because ‘We have a salesman living 
in Delta.” 

“But you sell in Beta, too, don't 
you?” 

“Oh, sure, but we haven't any sales- 
man living there.” 

“That's the kind of stuff that we 
meet frequently. The Delta salesman 
lives in Delta because Delta is so off 
in the back woods. The Beta salesman 
doesn’t live in Beta because Beta is 
within 30 miles of Alpha. He has a 
sweet territory starting outside Alpha 
and working everything right through 
to Beta. 

Which salesman sells most? The 
Beta man, of course, He out-sells the 
Delta guy by better than three to one. 
Yet he doesn’t get any advertising sup- 
port except for the overrun of Alpha 
papers in Alpha suburbs. Why? You 
tell me. All I can get out of the dis- 
trict office is the fluff above. 

Dare me to do it and I'll give you 
similar instances from (a) pancake 
flour, (b) laundry soap, (c) perfume, 
(d) washing machines, (e) sugar, (f) 
two dozen other assorted fields, maybe 
including yours, 

Honestly, can you see the sense of 
it? 
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Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page 18) 


cheapness of operation, too. 

Crosley, through Roy S. Durstine 
agency, N. Y., takes the prize for 
thrift. Its midget “covered wagon” 
model with the famous racing driver 
“Cannon Ball’’ Baker at the wheel re- 
cently made a trip of “2,454 miles 
from Cincinnati to Los Angeles at a 
cost of $9.14” for gas and oil. 


Two-Buck Spam 

Residents of Janesville, Wis., who 
recently happened to have on hand 
the metal strip and key from a can of 
Spam were $2 richer if Spam repre- 
sentatives asked them whether or not 
they had tried the product and liked 
it. “Thousands of men, women, and 
children” were asked the questions, 
though not those who volunteered a 
statement. 

Representatives visited homes, 
apartments, stores, offices, factories 
and amusement places, according to 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., Spam’s maker. Just how many 
moviegoers and stenographers had a 
metal strip and key in their hip 
pockets was not revealed. The $2 
windfalls were, however, a smart 
way of sampling consumers’ opinions 
of the product. 

Agency: BBDO, Minneapolis office. 


Old Spice 


Some 19 magazines, “with com- 
bined circulations of more than 20,- 
000,000” will be employed in urging 
Christmas gift shoppers to buy Shulton, 
Inc.'s (N. Y.), Early American Old 
Spice toiletries. A varied line of gift 
packages for men and women—shav- 
ing soap, powder, cologne, sachet, 
etc.—is to be promoted. 

“America’s own fragrance” is the 
theme, and copy and illustrations em- 
phasize the home-grown character of 
the products. That has been the chief 
talking point of Shulton (its factory 
is in Hoboken, not Paris) even since 
its inception a few years ago, and has 
zoomed it to popularity. 

Wesley Associates, N. Y., is agency. 


Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 23) 


First Columnists 


Goudey Gum Co., Boston, has 
formed the First Column Defenders, 
“the opposite of Fifth Column, a 
purely voluntary organization of Loyal 
Boys and Girls who believe in the 
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United States of America and the 
Liberty which is our American Way 
of living!!!" 

That liberty includes the right to 
chew Goudey gum. On the wrapper 
around each stick boys and girls are 
told to send ten wrappers and five 
cents for a “beautiful etched certificate 
of association suitable for framing.” 
The certificate sets forth the patriotic 
ideals of the organization, gives “‘stir- 
ring statements by famous Americans, 
“and the pledge to the flag just above 
the space for a member's signature.” 
For ten wrappers and a dime a “hand- 
some solid metal shield to be worn on 


coat, sweater or jacket” is sent mem- 
bers. 

In addition, each stick of gum has 
a picture card wrapped with it, one 
of a series. These illustrate and de- 
scribe army, navy and Coast Guard 
activities, American heroes, and stimu- 
late “love of country and pride of 
citizenship.” The whole plan is ‘“di- 
rected to young minds that can be 
swayed so easily in the wrong direc- 
tion by doctrines inimical to true 
Americanism.” 

Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, developed and executed the plan 
for Goudey. 


SALES MANAGER 


Who can sell ideas as 
well as merchandise 


We are looking for a sales manager who is itching 
to roll up his sleeves and tackle an interesting job. 
Ours is an old-established company selling through 
department stores. Naturally, we prefer a man who 
knows his way around in that field. But this is not 
entirely essential. But he must have had broad ex- 
perience in selling consumer goods or consumer 
services. He must be able to prove beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt his ability to sell merchandise and 
ideas against stiff competition and to train and direct 
salesmen to do the same thing. 


He is probably a college man and somewhere be- 
tween 35 and 45. He probably has a pretty good job 
at the present time, but is afraid he will get in a 
rut if he stays where he is. So he is looking for 
something more exciting with quicker rewards if he 


gets results. 


Write completely about yourself and what you 
have done. Your letter will be held in complete 
confidence. No references will be used without your 
permission. If you have any hesitation about answer- 
ing a blind advertisement we have no objection to 
your applying through a second person. Address 
Box 755, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
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“You Can Make More Money” 
Theme Gives Portfolios “Oomph” 


American Lady Corset Co. feel undressed if they’re caught facing 


a prospect without the indispensable visual presentation which 


has been so effective in dissolving sales resistance. 


E’D Rather Have Port- 
folio Than Merchandise,’ 
Say These Salesmen.”’ 

Under the above head- 
ing ‘Grey Matter,” house organ pub- 
lished by Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, reported: 

“Recently, a Grey executive visited 
sales convention staged by client in 
Midwest city. Upon his return he sub- 
mitted this report to members of Grey 
staff : 

“ “If you have any misgivings about 
the effect of Portfolio Selling, 1 wish 
you could have been with me at the 
convention and heard the men rave 
about how the portfolio helps them 
make a proper presentation. Some of 
the men said they would rather have 
the portfolio with them than mer- 
chandise. A few of them stated that 
they sold accounts purely on the basis 
of the portfolio and that they were 
permitted to write their own orders 
after they had made the proper 
presentation.’’" Nor was the agency 
merely boosting its own products, for 
the client prepared this portfolio. 

The client referred to was American 
Lady Corset Co., Detroit, and sales- 
men of this company are even more 
enthusiastic over portfolio selling than 
the report indicates. Somes of them 
may have been a bit skeptical at first, 
but if so, their doubts have been dis- 
sipated by over four years of actual 
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experience. They are now using their 
ninth portfolio presentation and they 
know hae experience what it will do. 

Most dealers already know the 
American Lady line; not all know all 
that this latest presentation teaches 
about selling that line. Many of those 
who are best acquainted with it ac- 
tually do place their orders and base 
their own promotions in accordance 
with this plan. 

There is a different American Lady 
portfolio presentation each season— 
two each year. All have been com- 
prehensive, thorough, and to the 
point; and that point is how the 
dealer can get more corset business. 

To lend interest and objectivity to 
the presentations, each has been built 
around some basic theme. One was, 
“Sure Shots to Sure Profits—Hitting 
The Bull’s Eye Every Day of Every 
Month.” Another was an unusual 
three-wing portfolio, the wings being 
devoted, respectively, to, “The Mar- 
ket,” ‘The Merchandise,” and, “Pro- 
motions.” Still another was a promo- 
tion of the month plan, done in mam- 
moth calendar style. 


“How Firm a Foundation” 


The one in use during the Fall, 
1940, season employs the pie-type 
illustration; a convention theme but 
developed in an unconventional man- 
ner. “American Lady Bakes a Pie— 


and it’s Cram Full o’ Plums,” the 
prospect is assured on the first page. 
Next are eight “‘slices,”” superimposed 
on a huge “pie,” the slices being of 
graduated widths to form a pyramid. 
These, printed both front and back, 
present facts and figures concerning 
the corset business and compare the 
corset department with other depart- 
ments of the store, stating and chart- 
ing figures compiled by the Control- 
ler’s Congress of NRDGA. The 
climax of this section is a table of 
averages, giving the number of corset 
wearers, mumber of corset units 
bought, approximate value, gross 
profit, and net profit in cities of 1,000 
to 6,000,000 population. 

The next two pages illustrate the 
fact that 48.3% of the annual corset 
volume is secured during the Fall 
season, American Lady then “puts in 
the plums and suits them to the taste 
of any and all in the retail store who 
have to do with buying, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, display of foundation 
garments.” This “pie” is cut in four 
pieces, for the four classes of execu- 
tives named, and on the back of each 
slice is a list of the “plums” which 
American Lady offers in merchandise, 
merchandise helps, services, and pro- 
motional activities. 


The presentation then takes up pro- 
motional plans, beginning with a sales 
contest for retail corset saleswomen, 
with $1,500 in cash prizes.. This is 
followed by a promotional plan for 
each month of the season, beginning 
with a back-to-college campaign in 
August. A 26-page booklet here tells 
just how to get the college-girl bus- 
iness. Other pages present color ads 
to be run in national fashion mag- 
azines each month, window displays 
furnished and other helps to tie in 
with the national advertising. Direct- 
mail pieces bearing the same illustra- 
tions as the ads are available. A com- 
prehensive and detailed plan of tele- 
phone selling is furnished. Ads invite 
readers to send for a free figure 
analysis and those who do so, in addi- 
tion to receiving the analysis, are re- 
ferred to their nearest American Lady 
dealer and a copy of the report is sent 
to the dealer. 


Brochures for the Figure 


“How to Get Formal Foundation 
Business” is a thorough guide in book- 
let form. An illustrated brochure en- 
titled, ‘Fall Fashion Flares” tells what 
the dealer and salespeople should 
know about the Fall fashion picture. 
Another help is entitled, ‘Fitting 
Things to Know” and is devoted to 


fitting, fabrics, and foundation 
fashions. 
“The Dynamites” are small ads 


made available on a cooperative basis 
for local newspaper insertion. An- 
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dealer to capitalize on the fashion 
sheets sold in his store by having 
special ads printed on the back of 
them 


Practically nothing about the com- 
pany and little about the merchandise 
has been said so far. The merch- 
andise, and how the complete Ameri- 
can Lady line prepares the dealer to 
meet all requirements in corsetry, are 
presented in a large book attached by 
a swivel to the inside back cover of 
the portfolio. Included are analyses of 
basic types of figures, actual statistics 
on size of stock, average mark-up, 
rate of turnover, and percentage of 
profit available on the line; a presenta- 
tion of the manufacturer’s numbering 
system, stock control record, and other 
aids, and recommended stocks for 
stores of various sizes, giving the com- 
plete details as to styles, figure types, 
sizes, quantities, prices, total cost, 
selling prices, and net profits per turn- 
over. Samples of merchandise and 
photographs of various models com- 
plete the presentation. 


From this outline, one can under- 
stand why portfolio selling has be- 
come so popular with American Lady 
salesmen and dealers alike. The 
presentation is of vital information, 
dramatized in an interesting manner, 
and it omits all else, including the 
history of the company and its posi- 
tion in the industry. Emphasis 
throughout is on how the dealer can 
make more money—and that is exactly 
what the dealer wants to know. 


The presentation was prepared 
under the direction of Martin J. New- 
man, advertising and sales promotion 
manager. It is processed in color by 
Leo Hart Co., Rochester, N. Y., on 
heavy cardboard by a combination of 
silk screen, and letter press and bound 
in blue cloth by Michigan Bookbind- 
ing Co., Detroit. 


Can’t Beat It 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y., 1s 
using the largest campaign ever for 
Old Drum, low-priced whiskey. Once- 
a-week ads are appearing in 138 
papers of 119 cities, and in American, 
American Legion, Cosmopolitan, 
Eagle Magazine, Foreign Service, Red- 
book. 

For its Calvert brand the company 
is continuing the “protective blend- 
ing’ story in 304 newspapers of 277 
cities, which has been running for 34 
out of the past 40 weeks. Four-color 
copy in Collier's, Esquire, Liberty, 
Life, Newsweek, Time, and outdoor 
and transit ads in a number of larger 
cities is additional. Erwin, Wasey, 
N. Y., is the agency. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 


BROWNSVILLE 


PONCA CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Spanning America’s vast Prosperity 
Belt, Braniff enables you to cover 
the rich markets of this colorful 
territory in days—not weary weeks 
...Saves you time for golf, for hunt- 
ing, swimming, fishing. Discover 
the thrill of making haste leisurely 
aboard luxurious 21-passenger 
DC-3 Super-B-Liners. Thirty Braniff 
flights daily make it fun to find 
business Southwest! 


Wherever you live, you are but a 
few brief hours by air from Braniff’s 
aerial highway to Southwestern 
tiches. It’s 5 to 1 that any airline 
serving your city connects directly 
with Braniff. Call your favorite 
travel agent for Braniff reservations. 


| 30 FLIGHTS DAILY TO, THROUGH & FROM THE —c ul /, hu @3 { : 
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Take a Tip from This Blueprint 


of a Successful Convention 


It ran on time. . 


. its speakers didn’t overlap on subject matter 


. and it purred along with the precision of a Rolls Royce motor. 


How come? 


Based on an interview with 


HUGO A. BEDAU 


Vice-President, National Federation of Sales Executives; San Francisco 
Sales Agent, Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 


Last February 375 top ranking business 
and sales executives gathered in San 
Francisco for the First Pacific Coast Con- 
ference of Sales Executives, held under 
the sponsorship of the San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ Association, as a regional 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. Practically everyone 
who attended this regional meeting has 
described it as one of the best managed 
meetings in which he had ever partici- 
pated. It was kept strictly to schedule. 
Speakers stayed on their subjects, started 
and stopped on time. There was no over- 
lapping of speeches. How did it “get 
that way?” That “how” is of especial 
interest to executives, because they have 
to plan and stage many sales conferences 
—conferences with similar problems of 
procedure. 


RECISION planning, consistent 

follow through, complete man- 

agement of the program mate- 

rial, the speakers and _ the 
audience—that is a condensed for- 
mula for the type of convention that 
may be correctly described as an ex- 
ecutives’ work session. It was as a 
work session that the First Pacific 
Coast Conference of Sales Executives 
was conceived, and it was kept strictly 
to this objective from the first tenta- 
tive outline to the rap of the adjourn- 
ment gavel. 

The success of this meeting de- 
pended on the calibre of the speakers; 
the limited and selected audience; the 
integration and development of the 
content of the program; and the high 
degree of discipline and organization 
which coordinated and directed these 
four factors. 

In laying the preliminary plans, the 
committee conceived of the meeting 
as a work conference for corporation 
officials and sales executives, originally 
limited to 250 participants. This fig- 
ure was increased to 375, but the status 
of the audience was maintained, no 
man below the rank of sales manager 
being invited. The registration fee 
was $10.00. A certain type of mind 
only was desired—the management 
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mind—since the aim was to keep this 
exclusively a management meeting, 
with corporation officials and sales ex- 
ecutives talking to and with officials 
and executives. 

The exclusion of rank and file em- 
ployes and sales personnel eliminated 
the necessity for “talking down,” for 
“playing to the gallery,” and per- 
mitted direct, serious discussion of 
management problems by manage- 
ment. The only participants besides 
the corporation officials and sales ex- 
ecutives were top ranking men from 
certain universities. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on this factor of choice of audi- 
ence, according to Mr. Bedau. “We 
were not interested in volume attend- 
ance, but in drawing the men who 
had the responsibility and the capa- 
city to utilize effectively what we 
intended to give them at this meeting. 
We could have had three or four times 
the attendance, but it was quality and 
calibre of mind that we sought.” 

Remembering many valuable days 
wasted at conventions evidently built 
around themes only vaguely related to 
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significant problems, where the speak- 
ers do not even follow these themes; 
where speakers and discussions are 
frequently not integrated, and the pro- 
gram lacks progression and develop- 
ment, the committee determined on a 
positive approach to a strictly inte- 
grated program. 

The purpose of such a meeting, in 
the words of the slogan of the San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Association, 
should be ‘To Advance the Science 
of Sales Management.” 

To achieve this aim, a definite pat- 
tern was set and the conference ‘‘dedi- 
cated to an intensive study of our 
four-point concept of the sales man- 
agers’ responsibility: Successful sell- 
ing of product or service as a result 
of his ability (1) to select men, (2) 
to train men, (3) to manage men, and 
(4) to evolve plans for ‘conditioning 
the market.’ This term, in our ap- 
praisement, comprehends adequate re- 
search as to product and consumer 
attitude, advertising, sales promotion, 
and public relations. 


Spreading the Good Word 


“To us the implications of sound 
public relations extend to dealers and 
jobbers and other marketing factors 
and do not fail to reach the company’s 
own personnel—factory, office, and 
sales—and its shareholders.” A fur- 
ther inclusive object was “to develop 
American business in the American 
way and thus further our American 
economy” of free enterprise. 

This program pattern suggested two 
different approaches: Managing of 
men, which took care of the first three 
points; the conditioning of the mar- 
ket which, in the form of the coordi- 
nation of sales and advertising, 
covered the large fourth point. A 
day each was given to the two halves 
of the problem. 

In the first talk, “Sales Management 
as a Profession,” the dean of a uni- 
versity business school pleaded for a 
professional approach to the job. This 
was in the nature of an introduction 
to the first half of the program. With 
a concise address on “How to Avoid 
Picking Failures,” the next speaker 
then launched into the discussion 
summed up in Point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 was covered by the next 
two addresses: “Training Men to 
Sell”; and “The Perfect Sale.” The 
first of these last-named talks comple- 
mented and balanced the approach of 
the introductory speaker, who stressed 
the professional aspects of selling. In 
it, the speaker analyzed problems inct- 
dent to the training of men so that 
each man would be fitted into the 
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selling organization like the parts of a 
machine, yet without neglect of the 
essential human considerations that 
are basic in this field above all others. 


“Problems in Management” came 
next, and carried the program on to 
its mext phase, Point No. 3. ‘The 
Human Equation in Management” and 
“Co-ordination of Sales and Advertis- 
ing” tied up the loose points and con- 
ducted the meeting inevitably to Point 
No. 4. 


All of the second day of the con- 
ference was taken up by an intensive 
examination of this phase of the sales 
executive's job: “Conditioning the 
Market.” Each address treated of a 
different aspect of this problem, each 
supplemented and led into the next. 
Enumeration of the titles of the dis- 
cussions will indicate the scope of the 
study and its progression. 

“The Sales Executive’s Concern 
with Industrial Relations” opened the 
second day of the conference and was 
followed by “Using Market Research 
for Better Results in Sales Manage- 
ment.” “Legislation and Trade Bar- 
riers that Balkanize our States” came 
next; and then the question, “How 
Can We Trade in a Warring World?” 
“What Women Think of You” was a 
summing up of the consumer situa- 
tion. ‘‘Let’s Get Results’’ was the ap- 
propriate winding up talk of this ses- 
sion. It summarized the essential 
points in each address. 

The addresses at the final banquet 
session proceeded from the specific 
problems of Point No. 4 to its wider, 
more general aspects with three titles 
that tell the story: “Sales Managing 
San Francisco,’’ ‘““The Future of Pacific 
Markets,” and “Responsibilities of 
Business to the Consumer.” 

This was the program-pattern and 
the type of thinking set up to be pur- 
sued. Once perfected and rounded 
Out, there was not an iota of devia- 
tion from the main track. It provided 
a “natural” for discussion of a very 
incisive and pertinent sort after each 
talk, and here the calibre of the audi- 
ence made itself felt. 


Each address was 35 or 40 minutes 
long, with 15 minutes allowed for fol- 
lowing discussion. Discussions were 
ended on the minute, even though a 
dozen more on the floor thought they 
wanted to be heard. Time was left 
at the beginning and end of each ses- 
sion for announcements or for com- 
ments by the general chairman. Each 
session started and finished on the 
minute, including the luncheon ses- 
sions. 

A strict operation technique made 
this precision possible, for here was 
demonstrated an example of sales 
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management applied to the organiza- 
tion and conduct of a sales executives’ 
conference. 

There were eight sessions during 
the two-day meeting: Four work ses- 
sions, two luncheon sessions, one stag 
session, and the closing banquet ses- 
sion. For each of these sessions a 
chairman was appointed who had the 
responsibility for its management un- 
der the direction of the general chair- 
man. 

During the planning stages there 
were meetings of this group of chair- 
men at which each achieved a thor- 
ough understanding of the objectives 
of the conference, the technique of 
operation, and his part in achieving 
that aim. Each session chairman fully 
understood the objectives of his ses- 
sion, its relation to the program as a 
whole, and he received or obtained 
detailed information on the subject 
matter and the speakers proposed to 
deal with that material. 


Ability Scores Importance 


It was the session chairman’s re- 
sponsibility to make certain that his 
speakers were on the platform ten 
minutes before starting time, and that 
the session started and ended exactly 
on schedule. Each session chairman 
was selected solely for his ability to 
perform as a chairman-leader, and not 
because he was an important chap, or 
a good fellow. This delegation of 
responsibility was one of the reasons 
for the successful, disciplined opera- 
tion of the conference. 

Setting up a pattern and laying 
down a technique of operation are 
one thing, but how are you going to 
make your speakers behave? 

This was taken care of in the prep- 
aration and approach, and guaranteed 
by the men picked for the addresses. 
The subjects were not fitted to the 
men, but the right men chosen for 
the subjects. As in the case of the 
session chairman, no speaker was 
given play for being a great fellow, 
but solely because he could perform, 
because he could make the exact con- 
tribution required. There were 15 
addresses, 24 platform speakers in- 
cluding the chairmen. Four of the 
15 came from New York, one from 
St. Paul, one from Fort Worth, one 
from Portland, two from Los Angeles, 
two from Stanford University of Palo 
Alto, four from San Francisco. 

Once the 15 speakers were chosen 
and assigned their subjects, they were 
impressed from the start with the seri- 
ousness of the projected conference, 
the nature of its aims, and the part 
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PACKAGING PARADE EXECUTES 
SNAPPY MANEUVER 
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Who ever heard of a business paper 
built to give readers what they want 
instead of what some editor thinks 
they ought to have? It’s heresy! It’s 
contrary to precedent! It’s the new 


PACKAGING PARADE! 
xk 


“Read it from cover to cover,” 
phoned one leading packaging ma- 
chinery executive, the day after 
September PACKAGING PARADE 
was mailed. “It’s’ a knockout! 
Why didn’t somebody think of that 
before?” 


x * *& 


People like to read about people. 
That’s because people are more inter- 
esting than anybody. Which is why 
September PACKAGING PARADE 
pictures 67 people doing, saying, or 
being various important things relat- 
ing to packaging. 
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Speaking of which, this is the time 
to tell you of the thousands of letters 
that have poured in congratulating us 
on our September issue. There haven’t 
been any thousands. But there have 
been dozens. And they were spontan- 
eous—and 98% complimentary. 


xkk 


For instance, the president of 
Welch’s Grape Juice wrote us as 
follows: “I have just gone through 
September PACKAGING PARADE 
and wish to compliment you. Every 
page is interesting and I will pass 
this magazine on to the production 
and advertising departments.” 


x kk 


One New York advertiser got two 
middle west inquiries from his Sep- 
tember ad in the same mail that 
brought him his copy of the Septem- 
ber PACKAGING PARADE! 


x kk 
PACKAGING PARADE sets a new 


pace in reader interest—a pace that 
will be accelerated as new issues ap- 
pear. It goes to 10,000 packaging peo- 
ple with proved spending influence. 
65% of that circulation is undupli- 
cated! These 10,000 active spenders 
want to know about your products. 
All right—TELL THEM about your 
products in PACKAGING PARADE, 
a proven result-getter! Rates moder- 


ate. PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


PACKAGING 
PARADE 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. DEARBORN 6803 
101 PARK AVENUE MURRAY HILL 3-5294 
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each was expected to play in making 
it a success. 

Each speaker was immediately made 
acquainted with the conference objec- 
tive and the program pattern. Thence- 
forward, he was kept constantly in- 
formed concerning any shifts in the 
program or the speakers, up to the 
point of final development of the pro- 
gram. Each man was impressed with 
the fact that he was the only man 
scheduled to speak on the subject as- 
signed to him, that he, and he alone 
would carry the burden of develop 
ing that subject for the conference. 
This left every speaker with a chal 
lenge to encompass the subject in its 
fundamentals. He was told he would 
be expected to answer questions from 
the floor 

The general chairman kept up fre- 
quent correspondence with each of the 
speakers in the endeavor to stimulate 
each one to develop as intense a per- 
sonal interest as possible in the con- 
ference, and his contribution to it. 


Session’s Timing Accurate 


Each speaker also was informed ex- 
actly how many minutes he would 
have, and that no extra time could be 
granted. From the very beginning, 
emphasis was laid on the fact that this 
was to be a work conference. Its seri- 
ousness was implicit in the entire ap- 
proach, in all announcements and cor- 
respondence. It was obvious that there 
would be no horseplay, no amuse- 
ments, no trips, no golfing, no “'par- 
ties.’ It was for men only. There 
was nothing in the setup to indicate 
tolerace of private rooms or drinking 
parties. This was undoubtedly one of 
the reasons for the willingness of top 
ranking men to give their time and 
their best efforts to the event. 

Even though each speaker knew ex- 
actly his responsibility on the program, 
and the calibre of the men chosen 
guaranted performance, he was 
watched, guided and stimulated. In 


fact, the technique applied to the con- 
ference was the same technique that a 
first-rate sales manager applies in the 
conduct of a sales meeting, only on 
a larger and broader scale. 

A small but important physical fac- 
tor in the success of the conference 
should not be overlooked: The confer- 
ence room. The room was arranged 
in auditorium style, with the audience 
fanwise facing the rostrum. On the 
speakers’ platform was a long, wide 
table furnished with water and plenty 
of glasses, and note pads. The table af- 
forded plenty of work space. 

What was done was to make a sum- 
mary of the situation. The sales ex- 
ecutive was to analyze his job. What 
is that job? The four points of the 
program outline answered this ques- 
tion and led to the logical division of 
the conference into two parts, the first 
requiring study into means of finding 
and developing the men for the job 
to be done in the market: the second, 
an analysis of the market the men must 
work with and how to get that market 
to be more receptive to the efforts of 
the men. 


Mr. Bedau says: ‘‘After we had 
analyzed the factors involved in our 
project, and set up the objectives, we 
adopted ways to achieve this objective. 
We arrived at a four-point program of 
study and we covered: these four as- 
pects of the sales executive’s job in 
this one conference. 

“There is enough material in this 
project for a four-year detailed re- 
search and discussion and I would like 
to see four regional conferences under- 
take such a program, assigning one of 
the four points to each year’s confer- 
ence for exhaustive consideration. I be- 
lieve such a program would be an in- 
calculable contribution to the advance- 
ment of the science of sales manage- 
ment. Our conference was a begin- 
ning to such a long-range development 
of our job as sales executives and our 
great responsibility to the American 
system of free enterprise.” 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR PRESENTATION SING! 


LET US TUNE THEM UP WITH: 


SEE S.A. PICTOGRAPH SECTION 


We can print your presentation in several 
colors and make a copy for each salesman 
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THE CHARTMAKERS. INC. 
202 E. 44th St., N.Y. C. 


New Products and 


Markets 


(Continued from page 29) 


General Motors’ experiments with 
high-octane gas (100, versus 70. 
octane now generally used) show a 
55% increase in miles per gallon at 
low speeds and a 40% increase at 
high speeds. 
a 

Iron powder, with a number of 
metallurgical applications, is now 
being produced by Glidden Co., Cleve. 
land, through a new continuous proc- 
ess. The company also produces 
powdered lead, tin and copper. 


x * x 
“Zerex,” new-type, high-boiling 
anti-freeze, based upon ethylene 


glycol, manufactured (as is nylon) 

from “‘coal, air and water,” is being 

introduced by du Pont. . 
es 


From natural silk to artificial silk 
to cosmetic paint may well be the his- 
tory of “clothing” the female limb. 
A compound, called “Skinthetic,” is 
now available for leg-painting in sub- 
stitution for wearing silk — stock- 
ings. An application lasts about three 
days and may be washed off with soap 
and water, Idea may have enough at- 
traction to the cosmetics-minded to 
bring a new slant in limb-appeal. 

a 

Of deep significance to steamship 
owners, agents, operators and others 
concerned in the safe loading of ships 
is the Ralston stability and trim in- 
dicator, which automatically shows 
without additional calculation trim, 
loaded draft, metacentric height and 
the effect of free surfaces in tanks. 

* * * 

Modern trend toward more light in 
factories takes a complete reversal in 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering’s pro- 
jected windowless plant, designed 
for war-time blackouts. 

es 6 6 

Further progress with the problem 
of assuring adequate supplies of 
strategic import raw materials for 
the United States is found in develop- 
ment of the flotation process for pro- 
ducing manganese from Cuban ores. 
As a result, Cuba is rapidly growing 
into a major source of this important 
product for the steel industry. 

* * * 

A synthetic substitute for quinine 
(vital war-import material) is reported 
to have been discovered by two 
women scientists at Wheaton College. 
Product is reported based on com- 
pounding a sulfanilimide derivative of 
carbozole. 
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Two Years’ Training Rounds Out 


Salesmen for A. M. Byers Co. 


[It costs the company about $5,000 per man but produces wrought 


iron specialists who stick—Only 12.5% fail. 


BY 
GEORGE B. CUSHING 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh 


ALESMEN for the A. M. Byers 

Co. — makers of wrought iron 

products — are about as well- 

rounded as two years of train- 
ing can make them before each man 
reaches the productive stage. They un- 
derstand where sales information 
comes from and how it is gathered 
because they serve a while in the en- 
gineering service department. They 
understand Byers production because 
they work a hitch in the mills. They 
know the operations of the general 
sales office by experience. A period 
in the advertising department makes 
them a part of it so long as they sell 
Byers pipe and flat rolled iron. The 
whole Byers sales staff is well round- 
ed; but this was not achieved in a 
day. 

In the early spring of 1931, Byers 
officers decided to bring about a 
change in sales technique. It involved 
revamping the sales organization and 
creating a type of sales personnel new 
to the wrought-iron industry. This 
change came about because of the 
management's recognition that such 
specialty products as wrought iron must 
be sold differently from commodities 
which were, at that time, the principal 
output of the iron and steel industries. 


They Are Engineer-Salesmen 


Because our product was an engi- 
neering specialty, sold to engineers, or 
those in an engineering function, it 
seemed logical that it could best be- 
sold by engineers with the aid of en- 
gineering literature. 

In the beginning we planned to 
employ one or two young men who 
would be brought in as apprentices 
and allowed, over a period of time, 
to absorb a knowledge of our product 
and its uses and to gain some under- 
standing of organization and manufac- 
turing processes. Ultimately, we in- 
tended to make a job for these men 
as “cub” salesmen in some of our 
division offices, believing that if we 
had been wise in our selection and 
thorough in our training they would 
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of men who, for many years, had 


ee BE 
made up our organization. They were ; 

. 2 with 
educated in the new method. Normal ay 
replacements came from our “‘school,” Tf 

To find the right kind of men was P 
“ee ee , scho 
our biggest problem in the beginning. > 
We couldn’t afford the time nex essary oe 

for countless interviews, and, con- . 
ot scho 

sequently, turned to the technical em- He 
ployment bureaus. It was a good A 
float to the surface. In the process, move, for it has eliminated the cost Fat 
the things we had taught them would of establishing an employment set-up oe 
perhaps be reflected in the rest of the of our own. Probably three-quarters nays 
field organization. of the men employed came to us 
There was no desire to bring about through such channels; the rest were ar 
an abrupt change. We had a definite classmates or friends of men already 3 
responsibility toward that loyal group in training. a 
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Experience has shown that the man 
with a technical background makes the 
quickest progress. In general, we 
prefer men two or three years out of 
school. They are better fitted to ap- 
preciate what we have to offer. The 
man who has earned his way through 
school or a part of it gets the break. 
He usually has persistence and cour- 
age. Above all, we seek men with a 
desire for sales work. The best tech- 
nical background on earth is valueless 
to us unless it is coupled with a sales 
personality. 

All of this training costs money— 
a lot of it. Probably we invest be- 
tween $4,000 or $5,000 before a man 


reaches the point where he produces 
enough to offset his salary and ex- 
penses, but it’s the kind of an invest- 
ment that goes on paying dividends 
long after the training expense has 
been washed up. 

In looking back over nine years of 
experiment, we find that we have 
chalked against us only 12.5% fail- 
ures. Today, our sales organization is 
larger than when we embarked on the 
plan and it is interesting to note that 
three-quarters of it is made up of 
these same young engineers. 

We followed no cut-and-dried pro- 
cedure, but constantly revised our 
training program as we learned of its 


HOW CAN WE SELL 
s} TODAY'S KEY MEN 
TIN INDUSTRY? 


As defense production sends industrial orders skyrocketing over previous 

highs, you face the problem of gaining for your product the demand and 

approval of men to whom it is a complete stranger. New men are rising to 

positions of importance ... certain other executives are elevated to new 

key posts... men in industries to which you have never paid serious atten- 

tion are suddenly among your potentially most profitable prospects. You 
\, don’t know who they are... or where. 


How can you sell:these men? What can you use as a spotlight to pick out 
the most promising prospects for cultivation? How can you reach them 
tapidly and drive home your sales story most efficiently and productively? 


The one sure way is through the advertising pages of The Iron Age. Iron 

Age advertisers get there first. Why? Consider this: America is preparing 

to defend itself in a mechanized war, with metal working the key to success. 
en projected to new importance in metal working immediately turn to 
¢ Iron Age for assistance at their jobs. 


. Over 4000 new subscriptions since the first of the year, at $6 or more each, 
have added materially to their ranks ... men in the aircraft industry, the 
big new Canadian buyers, automotive men, men doing important purchasing 

Wie for the steel industry. (And they are not alone; 90,000 key men throughout 
the metal working industry—the readers of over 15,000 subscriptions— 
tudy The Iron Age weekly. And 80% of the subscribers renew each year 

- all of 80% because they find they need The Iron Age; only 80% because 

this is active readership . .. men who specify and buy now.) 

Not without reason do the sellers of materials, equipment and supplies place 

in The Iron Age more advertising than in any other industrial or general 


magazine in the world. Remember this when you sell the tremendous new 
9 defense-industries market: 


I] The Irom Age gets there First 
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faults. The minimum home office 
training occupies a period of seven 
months and, in all cases, we try to 
keep our men upward of a year if pos- 
sible. For perhaps a month, the new 
sales apprentice stays in his base head- 
quarters, the engineering service de- 
partment, where he has _ regularly 
assigned tasks, all definitely teaching 
him something about our products, 
our policies and our organization. 
The engineering service department 
is an adjunct of the sales promotion 
department that serves the dual pur- 
pose of training headquarters for our 
future sales engineers, and acts as a 
clearing house for technical informa- 
tion concerning the product or its uses. 
The apprentice is then assigned to 
the general sales office for a period of 
two months, where he learns what an 
order looks like; the routine through 
which it passes; learns how to trans- 
late a customer’s request into manu- 
facturing terms, and above all gets a 
thorough training in figuring prices. 


They Get Mill Training, Too 


Following this assignment he 
moves into the mills long enough to 
learn how the product is made, but 
not long enough to learn how to make 
it. For we believe that a little too 
much knowledge of sales unessentials 
can sometimes be dangerous to a sales- 
man. Fundamentally, the customer is 
interested in what the product will 
do for him—rather than how it is 
made, 

The mill training occupies a period 
of one month, and then the appren- 
tice transfers to the advertising de- 
partment for another month. During 
this period the man learns what ad- 
vertising is; how it is tied in with 
sales activities; what it can be ex- 
pected to produce in the way of re- 
sults and just how he, as a salesman, 
must contribute to its success. The 
remainder of the training period is 
spent in the engineering service de- 
partment. 

At the end of two years—a year or 
slightly less in home office training, 
and another year in actual field sell- 
ing work—we have developed a man 
of excellent sales engineering prom- 
ise; fully capable of selling our way. 


Nore: An article in Saves MANAGE- 
ment October 10, 1940, (Page 30) de- 
scribes how effectively A. M. Byers Co. 
salesmen use their company’s advertising. 
Having been trained in the advertising 
department, they know the power of good 
advertising. They collect most of the 
material for it, are required to okay 
every photograph and piece of copy— 
and to secure approvals from owners of 
every installation described—so they 
know their company’s advertising, realize 
its selling power, and use it fully. 
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Western Four A’s Announce 
Convention Program 


Meeting for its 1940 convention at Del 
Monte, Cal., October 24-25, the Pacific 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. will discuss vital 
issues on the current marketing scene, it 
was announced recently by William H. 
Horsley, president of the Pacific National 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, and chairman 
of the Council 

New developments in the consumer 
movement and how advertising agencies 
can assist consumers will be the subject of 
a discussion by Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
author of several books on advertising and 
at present director of the Four A’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Relations in Adver 
tising, Inc Later in the week Dr. 
Dameron will address the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. 

Other speakers who will address both 
the clinic session and the open session of 
the convention include Kay Kamen, of 
Walt Disney Studios, who will talk on 
premium merchandising: L. M. Clark, of 
New York, who will discuss research in 
advertising; Donald Hobart, manager of 
commercial research for Curtis Publishing 
Co., who will speak on the effect of the 
defense program on advertising; and E. B. 
MacNaughton, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Ore., who will 
discuss the economic future of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Only agency men will participate in the 
first day's sessions, of the convention. On 
the second day they will be joined by 
media and other guests for the morning 
business session, the annual golf tourna- 
ment and dinner. 

Two other regional meetings of the As- 
sociation are scheduled to be held some 
time after the Pacific Coast convention. 
Four A agencies in the central states will 
meet in Chicago and those of the eastern 
seaboard in New York. 


(gency Notes 
Coleman Todd & Associates, Mansfield, 
O., recently purchased “a grand old man- 
sion’ in Mansfield and converted it into 
modern offices and studios 
* * * 
Announcement has been made of the 
merger of J. Clement Boyd, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., and New York agency, and United 
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Advertising Agency of Newark. The com- 
bined agencies are operating under the 
latter mame, with Leonard Dryefuss as 
chairman of the board; Theodore S. Fet- 
tinger, founder of United, as president; 
J. Clement Boyd, Benjamin C. Green and 
Max Green as vice-presidents; William B. 
Hawkins, of the former Boyd organization, 
as account executive; and E. Forrest Fet- 
tinger, secretary and treasurer. 
. €¢ «@ 

Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., Minneapolis agen- 
cy, has been admitted to membership in 
the Continental Agency Network. 

* * * 

“The vital job of selling and educating 
consumers to the use of the mass output 
of American industry” is being stressed in 
a series of ads by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, in Time. The series, a con- 
tinuation of a campaign completed in Sep- 
tember pointing out benefits the consumer 
derives from industry and advertising work- 
ing hand in hand, will explain the indis- 
pensability of mass demand made possible 
by modern advertising.’ The slogan, 
‘Made and Sold in U. S. A.,” will key- 
note the new campaign. 


Personnel Changes 


Ward Wheelock Co. has announced the 
following additions to the staff of its New 
York office: Harold Hixon, associated with 
J. Stirling Getchell for the past six years, 
has been placed in charge of creative ac- 
tivities; Charles A. Pooler, formerly with 
the research department of Lever Brothers 
Co., has been made director of research; 
and Martin O6cchsner, previously a vice- 
president with Pettingell & Fenton and 
more recently assistant director of the ex- 
hibitors’ activities committee of the New 
York World’s Fair, has joined the copy 
department. 


Marvin S. Knight 


for Tri-Cities 


Marvin S. Knight, for the past seven 
years a vice-president and member of the 
board of directors of J. Walter Th neal 
Co., has joined William Esty & Co., Inc, 
New York. Before going with Tho mpson, 
Mr. Knight was a vice-president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has 


announced the appointment of Herbert C€ ° 


Sanford as assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of radio production in the New 
York office. Since 1928 Mr. Sanford has 
been with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn as radio production man and 
executive. 


J. W. Shaw has resigned as director of 
advertising for Purity Bakeries Service 
Corp. to join Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago, as a merchandising executive. 

J. W. Pepper, Inc., New York, has an- 
nounced the following personnel changes 
in the agency: Carlos Nagel, account ex- 
ecutive with the agency and formerly 
Chilean Consulor agent in Baltimore and 
New York, has been appointed director of 
the agency's export department; William 
H. Bracey, educational advertising director 
of the New York Sum, has joined the 
agency as account executive; and Miss Alice 
Smart, assistant secretary of the agency, 
has been made time buyer and program 
director of the radio division. 


Account Appointments 


To: Lanpher & Schonfarber, Providence, 
R. I. Robbins Co., manufacturers of 
medallions, trophies, medals, advertising 
novelties, etc. Badger & Browning, 
New York, Royce Chemical Co. . 
Gerth- Knollin, San Francisco, Mac-Rac Co, 
manufacturers of patented shoe rack and 
shoe tree combinations and Anderson- 
Smith Milling Co., to handle the advertis- 
ing of Double Check Dog Rations. . . . 
J. W. Pepper, New York, Continental Re- 
search Corp., to handle the advertising for 
“Concoil,” a mew greaseless lubricant, an 
other products. . Jones & Taylor, 
Inc., South Bend, Tyler Fixture Corp., 
manufacturers of welded steel grocery store 
equipment. 

To: Doremus & Co., New York, Keuffel 
& Esser Co., makers of drawing materials, 
surveying instruments and drafting room 
supplies. Lee Stockman, New York, 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. . . - 
Russell T. Gray, Chicago, Hanna Engineet- 
ing Works, manufacturers of air and 
hydraulic cylinders and riveters and aif 
hoists. . . . Erwin, Wasey, New York, 
NuTone Chimes, Inc. F. W. Prelle, 
Hartford, Turner & Seymour Manufactut- 
ing Co., makers of kitchen and bathroom 
equipment, chain and iron casings. . 
Frank Best, New York, Collier Florida 
Coast Hotels. 

To: W. I. Tracy, New York, Howard 
Inches Products, Inc., Chalfont, Pa., makers 
of vitamin and health food products. 
Radio and newspapers to be used 
Maxon, Inc., New York, Mercury division 
of Ford Motor Co. 
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Demonstrations Help 


Silex Jump Sales 40% 


IVING retailers a consistent 

sales increase of about 40% 

and placing its equipment in 

many homes for the first time, 
demonstrations of The Silex Co., 
Hartford, Conn., have become an im- 
portant educational activity. They 
have been a major factor in increas- 
ing company sales 27 times over sales 
for 1929, the year before Frank E. 
Wolcott, president, acquired the busi- 
ness. 

Silex demonstration technique dif- 
fers materially from standard prac- 
tice in that the company regularly em- 
ploys no demonstrators. It eliminates 
all traveling expense by hiring local 
girls for the duration of demonstra- 
tions in each metropolitan centre. 
Since 80% of all glass coffee makers 
are sold for gifts, it is apparent that 
Silex needs to concentrate these fea- 
tures more heavily during Fall and 
early Winter and again during Spring 
months. From early September 
through the Christmas season, there 
are approximately 80 demonstrations 
going on simultaneously throughout 
the country, 

Once the demonstration schedule 
is authorized by Hartford headquar- 
ters, each of the company’s 26 sales- 
men hires his own demonstrator. By 
what standards? An attractive girl, 
with reasonably good education, pleas- 
ing personality, good speaking voice 
and the ability to absorb certain rou- 
tine instructions quickly. If the girl 
has had previous experience with Si- 
lex equipment, so much the better, al- 
though this is not necessary. 

To train newly-hired demonstrators, 
the salesman gives the background of 
company history, tells of certain prom- 
inent users in the area, shows how 
the equipment is used, and coaches 
the girl until she is able to demon- 
strate the complete process quickly and 
efficiently. He then goes into detail 
about the current models, prices and 
advertising, so that the activity ties in 
closely with various promotional 
themes, 

To supplement this training, which 
must necessarily be confined to an hour 
Or two, the demonstrator is given a 

manual for Sales Persons,” of eight 
mimeographed typewriter sheets with 
instructions and product data. It starts 
Dy describing the experiments per- 
formed by Dr, Prescott, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology who 
spent many months and thousands of 
dollars to determine for the coffee 
foasters of America just what makes 
4 periect cup of coffee. His six rules 
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are given, each being broken down for 
application to the Silex sales story. 

After explaining these official rules 
in relation to the company’s products, 
the manual discusses them in relation 
to competitive methods and equip- 
ment, 

The demonstrator wears a white 
uniform or ordinary business clothes, 
whichever she prefers. Equipped with 
an. electric model, generally the popu- 
lar eight-cup size, she serves hot cof- 
fee while telling her story. Since the 
average housewife is usually unable to 
make uniformly good coffee, this story 
of standardized coffee making makes 
the demonstrations click. 

Demonstrators emphasize the com- 
plete product line for use with coal, 


oil, wood, gas or electricity, in various 
sizes, sold at prices ranging from 
$2.45 to $10.95 with buffet models 
up to $29.95. Demonstrations are ar- 
ranged in cooperation with electric, 
hardware, house furnishings and jew- 
elry wholesalers through whom Silex 
distributes. Demonstrations are held 
chiefly in department stores and fre- 
quently in hardware, electric and gas 
utilities, gift and housefurnishings 
stores. 

When demonstrations are staged at 
electric and gas utilities, the companies 
cooperate with such promotional drives 
as the offer of one dollar for each cof- 
fee pot turned in toward a Silex, or 
the offer of a $52 package of lamp, 
radio, iron and Silex for $27. 


e BUALIOUW 


The latest surveys show tremendous business gains 
for the rich Mid-South market. Formerly assessed 
at a half billion dollars valuation, the wholesale 
trade volume of the Mid-South is now established 
at ONE BILLION dollars. 

Cotton alone provided residents in the Memphis 
trading area with a cash income of more than 
$183,000,000.00! 

Why not take advantage of this doubled buying 
power? Give these 399,540 enriched radio homes 
your sales message over WMC, the pioneer radio 
station of Memphis and the Mid-South. 
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Country Comeback 


The 1940 Directory of Country and 
Suburban Newspapers, published by Amer- 


ican Press Association, early this year, 
counted 10,264 of these papers, with com- 
bined circulation of 13,863,454. Of these, 
5,063—combined circulation, 7,633,031— 
were represented for advertising by APA. 

With the addition last month of more 
than 2,000 country papers from Woodyard 
Associates, APA's string rose to about 
7,000 and its total circulation represented 
to about 11,000,000. 

Anyway you look at them, and whoever 
and wherever they are, 11,000,000 are a 
lot of circulation. With their families— 
and there is very little duplication of cir- 
culation among country papers—they total 
probably 40,000,000 or 45,000,000 people. 
One-third of the nation’s population . 
And total readership of all the country 
weeklies probably amounts to half the 
entire population. 

In several ways, APA believes, they are 
the better half. Farmers, and the mer- 
chants who serve them, have increased their 
income of late. They have developed new 
sources of income. They have improved 
their living standards. They have bought 
more and better things. And while larger 
cities as a whole gained little in popula- 
tion in the last decade, smaller towns have 
continued to grow. 

The “country” is coming back. 

There are several ways by which adver- 
tisers may reach this market—farm papers, 
outdoor, radio. But country weeklies con- 
tinue to grow, in circulation and in influ- 
ence. 

Probably, there is no advertising medium 
which brings the editor (and advertiser) 
and readers closer together. The country 
editor knows from personal contact of 
whom he writes, and they know him. The 
country editor deals primarily, not in the 
distant doings at Djibouti or Dunkerque, 
or the current malfeasances at Miami, but 
in the problems of his county and his town, 
and the life of the family next door and 
the folks around the corner. 

Thus, inevitably, he gets from 
people a high degree of readership. 

Sometimes they may hate his editorial 
page policies, but usually they respect him. 
For he is, at least, an individual. Reader- 
editor relations are based on mutual knowl- 
edge and mutual respect. 

American Press Association believes that 
advertisers whose chief concern is lowest 
milline rates may be cheating themselves— 
that reader interest and reader loyalty 
should come first. 

Many country and suburban weeklies have 
been under the same family ownership and 
have been read by the same families for 
50 and 100 years and more. And many 
country weeklies are read regularly and 
thoroughly down to the last item on the 
last page . . . Or the last ad. 

A large life insurance company, for in- 
stance, has found that farmers read adver- 
tising twice as thoroughly as do city peo- 
ple . . . A Virginia weekly reports that 
89% of its readers are influenced by local 
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advertising . . . The University of Chicago 
discovered that people are more influenced 
to buy merchandise by advertising in 
weekly newspapers. 

There has been a tendency in the last 
decade for many national advertisers to 
use country weeklies primarily on a dealer 
cooperative, local rate basis. APA is en- 
deavoring to show them the advantages of 
the national rate. 

A recent survey of representative country 
weeklies showed that their local-national 
rate differential averaged only 14.78%, 
APA points out that this constitutes no 
saving to the advertiser. If he does not 
place advertising at national rates, he must 
pay his agency a service fee. If he does, 
the newspaper pays the agency commission. 

A survey by APA of weekly newspaper 
publishers showed that 88% of them prefer 
their general advertising to be placed on 
the national basis. When national copy is 
placed through the dealer he is often un- 
able to get the necessary material. In one 
recent case, a publisher had to go 150 miles 
to a branch office of a refrigerator com- 
pany to obtain a mat for his newspaper. 

The biggest users of “factory” campaigns 
in the weeklies are the motor car com- 
panies. Chevrolet and Ford each use about 
4,000 each, with Plymouth not far behind. 
Other industries, in order, are oil and gaso- 
line, drug products, railroads and utilities, 
foods, liquor and beer, political parties, to- 
bacco products. 

Eighty-two per cent of Ford dealers. 
84.2% of Chevrolet dealers are in towns 
of less than 10,000 population. 

“If you would know the United States,” 
said W. J. Cameron, of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, “look beyond the big cities. Most 
of our country is in the country. These 
15,000 separate small communities adjoin- 
ing the farms, each with its individuality, 
its center of thought and opinion, are re- 
freshing to think upon when the delusion 
rises that the booming tones of the cities 
aré the voice of the United States.” 


John H. Perry, 
president of APA, 
important in the 
advancement of the 
“country” come- 


back. 


In a recent report on “Smalltown: Big- 
gest Market in the U. S. A.,” the American 
Press, published monthly by APA, pointed 
out that 46% of all stores are in towns 
of less than 10,000, and that they do 31% 
of all sales. These towns have 98% of the 
general stores, 66% of the filling stations, 
58% of lumber, building and hardware 
stores, 40% of the drug and 39% of the 
food stores. 


Fifty-three per cent of the nation’s pop. 
ulation is in towns of less than 10,000, 
Among other “prospects” APA is emphasiz. 
ing this fact to the political parties. Ip 
36 states the majority of voters come from 
rural counties, and these states account for 
314 of the nation’s 531 electoral votes, 
More than half the members of the pres. 
ent Congress, in both houses, come from 
rural areas. 

The “country,” it appears, has a lot to 
say in deciding the affairs of the country 
as a whole—and its industries. Certain 
industries already recognize this innfluence, 
to the extent of running consistent cam. 
paigns in these weeklies. United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, for example, uses 
1,300 of them, and APA is seeking to per- 
suade others . . . There is still a lot of 
prejudice against big business in small 
towns.. ; 

American Press Association has been 
serving country weeklies for 58 years. As 
an advertising representative organization, 
with complete offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Philadelphia and Atlanta, it 
wages a continuous campaign both to get 
more advertisers to use this medium and 
to persuade publishers to standardize such 
things as rates and page size, and to de. 
velop merchandising facilities to help 
advertisers get the most from it. 

Circulations of APA papers vary from 
hundreds to thousands—with an average of 
1,600. Rates—averaging 35 cents an inch 
—vary even more. 

But under John H. Perry, president, and 
Charles Emde, vice-president, the publishers 
are pulling together. A recent development 
was the formation of an Advisory Council 
on National Advertising, headed by John 
T. Tuthill, Jr., publisher of a group of 
Long Island newspapers. One of its jobs 
is to help meet the “problems of individual 
advertisers and prospects” and to develop 
plans to “insure maximum cooperation by 
newspapers in handling present accounts.” 

Through APA, an advertiser may “buy” 
one newspaper or 5,000. APA handles in- 
sertions, checking, billing; helps, if need 
be, to add dealers—even works with na- 
tional advertisers on dealer cooperative 
campaigns. 

Smalltown, a big market, is covered by 
a big and effective medium, which is be- 
ginning to do things in a great big way. 


“The Newspaper Medium” 


The net paid circulation of the daily 
newspapers in this country and Canada is 
nearly 42,000,000; of the Sunday news- 
papers, nearly 32,000,000, the Bureau 
Advertising, American Newspaper Pub 
lishers Association, points out in “The 
Newspaper as an Advertising Medium,” 4 
170-page handbook. 

Newspapers in this country last year em- 
ployed 150,000 workers, the book shows, 
and paid them $400,000,000 in wages and 
salaries. Last year people spent more than 
$400,000,000 for their daily newspapers in 
this country and Canada, and advertisers 
spent about $580,000,000 in this medium. 

The book is divided into seven sections: 
History, Editorial, Circulation, Advertising, 
Specific Advantages, Case Histories, and the 
Bureau of Advertising. 


Newspaper News 

About 320 daily newspapers with com- 
bined circulation of about 8,500,000 are 
running a weekly series of ads, prepat 
by J. Walter Thompson Co., on the place 
of newspapers in American life. . . . The 
series is now being presented to 10,300 
weekly newspapers. . . . The ads afe 
signed by Norman Chandler, Los Angeles 
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“Just think— 
another million votes would h | 
_ . ave put him 
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e A million votes have always counted for a 


lot in this country. 

e If they had gone to 
coln would never have been pr 
e Cleveland and McKinley would have swelled 
the ranks of porch-sitters. And there, in 1916, 
Woodrow Wilson would have joined them! 

e The course of every presidential election eX- 
cept seven could have been changed. All with 


the weight of a million votes -- - fewer than the 
y the EXTRA million families who 


Ladies’ Home Journal today. 


Douglas, a man named 
Lin esident. 


number cast b 
are buying the 
e That is the extra 
Journal adv ertisers wit 
single extra penny- Because in 6 years 
circulation has increased from 21/, to 31/2 million 


1 no increase in advertising rates. If you have 
Journal has a 


buying power now given to 


hout the expenditure of a 
Journal 


with ral 


a product tha 
million extra families to W 


t women want, the 
ant it! 


in the White House!” 


The world’s 
whee s largest paid magazine circulati 
3,545.0 heouael 
= , : _ vena buying the Journ 
use they like it. Because they like it—IT’S A B 
— A BUY! 


LADIES' HOME 


1,000,000 


Bonus Circulation 
for Advertisers 
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Times, 
muttee. 


chairman of the publishers com- 


* ¢ # 

The New York Daily News last month 
became the first U. S. daily newspaper to 
pass the 2,000,000-mark in circulation. 
— More than 10,000 people attended 
an exhibit on “Making a Modern News- 
paper,” conducted by the Albany Times- 
Union for National Newspaper Week. 

. The New York Herald Tribune will 
emphasize “America’s Second Fight for 
Freedom” at its tenth annual Forum Octo- 
ber 22-24. The annual meeting of the 
New England Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Association will be held at the 
Parker House, Boston, October 29. 

The Chattanooga Times, a morning paper, 
began publication of the Chattanooga Eve- 
ning Times October 14. 

. ee « 

William R. Denny, formerly retail ad- 
vertising manager, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager for advertising and sales, and 


William R. 


Denny 


James B. 
Stickley 


James B. Stickley, formerly assistant to the 
editor, has been appointed general manager 
for administration of the Providence Jour- 
nal Co Franklin B. Hurd, advertising 
director, has named Archie R. MacDonald 
retail advertising manager. 

* * * 

A substantial reduction in colorgravure 
space rates will soon be announced by 
Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers to com- 
pensate advertisers for Metro's new stand- 
ard plan for production handling of four- 
color advertising. To eliminate confusion 
and many diversified handlings on this type 
of advertising President A. C. G. Hammes 
fahr has worked out with the publishers 
of the 25 Sunday newspapers in his group 
a plan by which all negatives, necessary 
color separations and color guides here- 
after are to be furnished by the advertiser. 

. 2 « 

Benn Kinovsky, advertising director of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and News-Sentinel, 
has reduced his name to Benn Kay. 


Magazine News 

Pan American Airways System has intro- 
duced New Horizons, a monthly “devoted 
to the news and affairs of international air 
travel,” distributed to fifty-five countries 
and colonies, and sold at 10 cents a copy, 
$1 a year. The first issue, 25,000 copies, 
carries advertising from aviation equipment 
firms, United States and South American 
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hotels, Bermuda and New Zealand, etc. 
a 

Gourmet, New York, a “class food mag- 
azine,” will appear December 1, with Earle 
R. MacAusland as publisher; Pearl V. 
Metzelthin, editor, and Louis P. De Gouy, 
chef. . . . Fashion, recently introduced, 
reports that its October issue is selling 
50% better than the September issue— 
which, in turn, was 33% above the rate 
base guarantee. . Members of advertis- 
ing staff of the new Stage, to appear Oc- 
tober 28, include Paul Meyer, Irving 
Horowitz, E. W. Corman, Charles W. 
Reynolds and Walter F. Shea. Robert 
Ames is advertising director. 

Current History & Forum has gone from 
a monthly to a twice-a-month basis. . . . 
Vital Speeches, New York, published for 
subscribers for six years, is now on news- 
stands. Popular Photography, New 
York, has changed its name and theme to 
Prize Photography. Advertising vol- 
ume of the British Vogue in the first nine 
months of this year was larger than in the 
same period of 1939. 

* * x 

Harold A. Smith has been named sales 
promotion manager of Liberty, succeeding 
O. L. Helfrich. Mr. Helfrich, R. A. Fel- 
don, O. A. Feldon, J. M. Gilmer and J. M 
Dooher have become associate advertising 
managers of Liberty. Alfred S. Moss, 
former advertising and sales promotion di- 
rector, Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
has become eastern advertising manager of 
Congratulations Time has opened 
an advertising office in the Rhodes-Haverty 
building, Atlanta, with Charles, L. Holt in 
charge. Charles R. McLendon, New 
York newspaperman, has been appointed 
editor of Popular Science Monthly. 
The Nation has opened a, Washington bu- 
reau, under I. F. Stone. John C, 
Cadle, New York, has been named an ad- 
vertising representative for Future, pub- 
lished by the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Fawcett Publications 
announce the appointment of Joan Votsis 
as editor of Hollywood, and Llewellyn 
Miller in charge of Screen Life. 

* * &* 

In full-page newspaper space in New 
York and Chicago, Country Gentleman re- 
ports U. S. Government findings that, 
among other things, “today’s average rural 
family has as much money to spend as the 
average urban family” and has “even 
greater savings.” . American Magazine 
introduces five new advertising space 
shapes, called ‘zigzag spread,” ‘‘animated 
spread,” “‘strip spread,” “horizontal page,” 
and “book-mark cover.” Liberty re- 
leases a motion picture on its part in ‘The 
Fight for Freedom.” . . Ladies Home 
Journal issues a detailed breakdown of its 
nationwide coverage titled “It Pays to Call 
Your Shots.” Family Circle reports 
record October volume. . . House & 
Garden tells advertisers all about its forth- 
coming “Christmas Double Number.” . . . 
Rate Card No. 76 of Farm Journal and 
Farmers Wife shows that “in spite of 
steadily mounting costs, there is no increase 
in rates at this time.” 


Radio Rise Continues 


All major networks—and most individual 
stations—continued to expand in billings in 
September. NBC-Red network rose 13.9% 
to $3,132,005, which was slightly more 
than the CBS figure of $3,109,863, a gain 
of 21.3%. NBC-Blue gained 32.4 to 
$747,774, while Mutual was up 34.6 to 
$283,463. 

In the first nine months of this year, 


CBS billings climbed 22.1, NBC billings 
10.8, and Mutual 23.1. The Red increased 
8.8 and the Blue 19.1 in the nine-month 
period, 


NBC Promotes Executives 

John F. Royal has assumed the newly. 
created position of vice-president in charge 
of new activities and developments in 
broadcasting, at National Broadcasting Co., 


John F. 
Royal 


Sidney N. 
Strotz 


and Sidney N. Strotz succeeds him as vice- 
president in charge of programs. 

Harry C. Kopf, sales manager in Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Strotz as head of the 
central division. 

Frank E. Mason has relinquished his 
supervision of the international short wave 
department to L. P. Yandell, and will con- 
centrate on his duties as vice-president in 
charge of the information department. 
Clayland Morgan, formerly assistant to the 
president in charge of public relations, be- 
comes director of institutional promotion. 


ABC Expands 


New advertiser members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations are New York Cen- 
tral System, Petroleum Advisers, Inc., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc. 


Radio News 

Coincident with observance of National 
Newspaper Week, October 1-8, both NBC 
and CBS ran trade-paper ads to stress the 
need also for “freedom of radio.” 
All major networks are presenting pro- 
grams to facilitate the draft and to inform 
the public of the progress of national de- 
fense. . . . CBS will broadcast a special 
Navy Day program on October 27. 

* * # 


CBS recently demonstrated color televi- 
sion before the Federal Communications 
Commission. FCC has amended its 
rules and regulations to provide clearer 
definition of areas to be served by FM 
radio, covering about 625 basic trade areas. 

About 50 FM applications are now 
pending. WCAB, CBS short-wave 
station, is broadcasting University of Penn- 
sylvania’s home games in Spanish to South 
America. General Electric Co. has 
applied to FCC for permission to extend 
the power of its FM station, W2XOY, near 
Schenectady, from the present 2,500 to 
50,000 watts. 
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G-E has taken over complete operation 
of its 50,000-watt ‘‘standard’’ station, 
WGY, Schenectady, which will continue as 
an afhliate of the NBC-Red network. ; 
The Westinghouse station, KYW, Phila- 
delphia, has been given FCC permission 
to increase its power from 10,000 to 50,000 
watts 

Mutual has added WSGN, Birmingham, 
and WJBY, Gadsden, both Alabama; 
WGH, Newport News, Va., and WDAK, 
West Point, Ga., bringing the total num- 
ber of its outlets to 154. WIZE, 
Springfield, Ohio, now being constructed, 
will become an NBC affiliate about No- 
vember 1. 

“ss 

Ashton Dunn has been named president 
manager of NBC. William F. Carley 
is now promotion and publicity director of 
WBT, Charlotte, N. C. 

James W. Murray has been appointed 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager of Columbia Recording Corp. 

* * * 

Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting has 
doubled the number of its daily interview- 
ing periods from four to eight, thus reduc- 
ing to two hours the time span for which 


set owners are asked to recall programs 
heard. C. E. Hooper, Inc., has intro- 
duced two new services—one covering sets 
in use and audience size in each of thirty 
cities, and the other a “comparative station 
popularity index.’ 
x * & 

Col. B. J. Palmer and his son, D. D. 

Palmer, executives of WHO, Des Moines, 


have introduced a profit-sharing plan for 
all employes. 

KFAR, Fairbanks, has released a 30-min- 
ute, zy! mm. color movie on sales opportu 
nities in Alaska. 


Business Paper News 
“Preparedness” becomes increasingly im- 
portant in the work of many business 
papers Heating & Ventilating, New 
York, will publish an “American Defense” 
issue in January. Linens & Domes- 
tics, New York, reports the growth of 


America’s thriving young flax industry. 
Aero Dige st will introduce a section 
next month on “Aviation Engineering 
< * 

Outdoor sdeaaaliten has been added to 
the list of media covered in the annual ad- 
vertising awards competition sponsored by 
Advertising & Selling. Henry: Eckhardt is 
chairman of the 1940 jury. 


The Davidson Co., St. Joseph, Mich., 
will introduce Paper Sales, a monthly mer- 
chandising magazine for paper merchants 
and their salesmen, in January. E. C. 
Davidson is president; John Scott, editor; 
Tate Shondell, advertising manager. 
Automobile Topics, moved to Detroit, 
begun a “Reader's Digest’ 
cles appearing in other 
interest to automobile men. Four 
“weeks,” originated and sponsored by 
Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, will be 
observed in 1941 as follows: National 
Baseball Week, March 29-April 5; Fisher- 
men’s Week, April 26-May 3; National 
Golf Week, May 10-17, and National Ten- 
nis Week, May 24-31. Ahrens Publishing 
Co., New York, has issued a Buyer's Direc- 
tory for restaurants. 


has 
section of arti- 
publications of 


Penton Publishing. Co., Cleveland, has 
appointed Irwin H. Such editor and W. G. 
Gude eastern editor of Daily Metal Trade, 
and Harold A. Knight associate editor of 
Steel. T. S. Sitterley, secretary and 
treasurer of J. Sitterley & Sons, pub- 
lisher of Importers’ Guide, has returned to 
the home office in New York, from Cleve- 
land. Frank Haring has been named 
editor-in-chief of Liguor Store & Dispenser, 
a Conover-Mast publication, New York. 

George B. Howarth, formerly vice- 
president and advertising manager of Pur- 
chasing, New York, has joined Mansir 
Printing Co., besaee ke, Mass., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales 

* * 

Samuel D. Wolff, for five years advertis- 
ing manager of Modern Lithography, has 
formed a publishers’ representative service 
for business papers and annual directories, 
at 509 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN.- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 


QUIRED’ BY THE ACTS OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, _ 1933 


Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 


on the Ist and 15th, except in April and October 
when it is published three times, on the Ist, 
10th and 20th, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1940 

STATE OF NEw York ? 


CouNTy or New York {~~ 


Before me, a Notary Public 
State and county aforesaid, 
Philip Salisbury, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 


the Business Manager of the SALES MANAGEMENT 


and for the 
personally appeared 


h the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge ind belief, a true statement of the 
Ownership. management (and if a daily paper, 
the ¢ tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
tor the ite shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are 
Publishe MANAGEMED INC 420 Lex- 

,., nat >, New York. i 2 
Editor, Bill, 420 Le xington Avenue, 

N N. Y. 
Mana A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 


Ay e, ‘Ne w York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Phili ip Salisbury, 
t Avenue, New York, N. Y 
That the owner is: (if 
POration its name and 
. nmediately 


420 Lexing- 


owned by a cor- 
address must be stated 
thereunder the names and 
S tockholders owning or holding one 

er t nore of total amount of stock. If 
2 corporation, the mames and ad- 

ndividual owners must be given. 


20, 1940 


If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member must be given. ) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Bill Brothers Publish- 
ing Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, 
Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, all of 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


gages, or other securities are: (if there are none, 
so state.) None 

$, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
he names of the owners, stockholders, and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
’ in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person corporation for whom such trustee 
-n; also that the said two para 
ts embracing affiant’s full 
as to the circumstances and 


S$ acting, 1S give 
gt raphs contai n statemen 


kr owled lige and belief 


conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
im a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this afhant has no reason to believe 
that any ther persor association, or corporation 
has anv interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him 
PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Busines Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of Septer nbs 1940 
[SEAL] We. A. Low. 
Notary Public, Queens Co. No. 3180, Reg. No. 
7501 Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 825, 
Reg. No. 1L48 commission expires March 
30, 1941 
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HELPS YOU 
“PRE-SELL” PROSPECTS 


@ Thousands of 
firms rely on Autopoint pencils to sell 
new ideas, open accounts, build goodwill! 


Your imprinted sales message is seen z 
many times daily. The Autopoint pen- x 
cil is different! Has Grip-Tite Tip... - 
leads can’t twist, wobble or fall out. =< 
Business Gift Catalog and valuable ‘‘37 “ 
Sales Plans’’ book sent to executives. z 
52GS—New DeLuxe Autopoint Pencil PI 

has gold filled trim and inlaid crown on cap 
3 and tip. Made of BAKE - 
% LITE molding material = 
246 -=* : Available for standard or - 


Wt SELLING 
MISSIONARIES! 


FOR SENDING ME 
AUTOPOINT PENCIL ~ 


progressive business 


Real Thin Lead 


No. 246-Cigador 

Combination 
cigarette server 
ash tray. Ciga 
rette pops up with 
twistoftf top 
Holds 20 ciga 
rettes 


Cutepoint 


BET TER PENCIL 


ATITOPOINT COMPANY 
1812 West Foster, Chicago, III. Pi 


Sree 


THE NEW PUBLICATION 
“HOW TO SET UP A 
SUCCESSFUL DEALER SIGN PROGRAM’ 
with actual case histories of successful pro- 
counts, will be sent you free upon request. 


grams as used by representative national ac- 
The STANDARD 
SIGNS 
‘4 COMPARISON OF 
3 sre 
The ARTKRAFT Sign Company 7 " 
General Offices, 1000 E. Kibby St. 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of ‘CU 
All Types of Signs. 


surroundings at Chicago's very 
newest hotel. Centrally located. 


Allan G. Hurst, Manager 
HIGAGO’S HOTEL 


i. me) 
KNICKERBOCKER 


LINES WANTED 


Established manufacturers’ agent seeks addi- 
tional line for sale to New England market. 
Prefer specialties; have complete branch office 
facilities, including warehouse service if de- 
sired. Principally interested in line having a 
low or medium unit of sale, with repeat pos- 
sibilities. Please give full particulars. Box 724, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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HUSTLE 


Roy Steften 
Karl Eitel 
Emil Eitel 


WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 


but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


an 


MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH 


AND 


LA SALLE 
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REGISTER... HERE! 


Thousands of regular voters who make 
periodic trips to New York would no 
more miss registering at The Lexington 
every time than they would at their 
home polls for a national election! 
Registration at “New York's Friendly 
Hotel” is regarded by all of them asa 
similarly important way to elect the 
kind of service they want...and the 
management sees to it that their “vote” 
counts. Truly, “the public be pleased” 
is the policy here... whether the guest 
chooses the palatial Governor's Suite 
or a minimum-rate $4.00 room. So, 
the next time you come to New York 
don't forget to register... at 
Hotel Lexington. 


Charles E. Rochester, V.P.& Mng. Dir 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C. 


ge 
DON’T FORGET TO— 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Help! Help!! Help!!! 
Tips Column Swamped 


This column is swamped with as large 
and interesting an assortment of market 
and organizations surveys as we have had 
on hand at any one time in many a moon. 
Space limitations suggest listing all of these 
reports, with more detailed comment to 
follow as quickly as possible. We believe 
the mere title identification will serve to 
advise readers of current material which 
should be secured for its bearing on any 
immediate problem, rather than to delay 
comment on excellent material for what 
may be several issues. Requests for each 
study should be sent to the individual in- 
dicated after each title. 


Newspaper Market Data 


“Community Advertising and the New 
York Herald Tribune’—Woodrow John- 
son, New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 
4ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

“loth Semi-Annual Analysis of Liquor 
Sales in Pennsylvania’—C. F. Ackenheil, 
The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Commerce of Hawaii’’—The Honolulu 
Advertiser, or any office of The Katz 
Agency, Inc. 

“Data on Grocery Outlets in the South 
Bend Retail Trading Ared’—E. J. Mee- 
han, South Bend Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 

“Winston-Salem, N. C., Distribution 
Survey’—Report on 50% cross section 
survey of grocery stores—Rex Freeman, 
Winston-Salem Journal-Sentinel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Magazine Market Data 


“College America’—S. E. McKeown, W. 
B. Bradbury Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

"Style Story’—(Reader-Editor Report 
No. 35)—R. A. Robinson, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

“The Traveling Salesman and the Far- 
mers Daughter’—( Advertising and selling 
in the Southwest Market, especially towns 
under 20,000)—Lee Hainline, Farm & 
Ranch, Dallas, Tex. 

“New Facts That May Well Change 
Your Whole Sales Picture’—J. F. Russell, 
Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘It Pays to Call Your Shots—A Hand- 
book for Salesmen, 1940-41’’—Richard 
Ziesing, Jr., Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Radio Market Data 
"Sales Power—Buying Power’—Charles 
C. Hicks, Station WXYZ, Stroh Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
“Woven Into the Very Life of the Com- 
munity’—George Moskovics, Station KNX, 


5939 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“WCAU Coverage and Listeners” —Joe 
Van Haute, Station WCAU, 1622 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Summer Advertising’—Don E. Kelley, 
Station WLS, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Miscellaneous Data 


“The South's Resources’—Survey of the 
16 Southern states for the expansion of 
American industry—R. L. Gould, Manuv- 
facturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

“The Jewish Market’—Joseph Jacobs, 
The Jewish Market, 77 Bowery, New 
York, N. Y. 

“Business Organization’’—Company and 
departmental organization—William J. Bar- 
rett, Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life. Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

“The Markets of California’ and “Sales 
Opportunities in Washington and Oregon’ 
—Sales opportunities, directory of outlets, 
market data and buying habits of the Pa- 
cific Coast, in trade reports, published by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Address Harold W. Wright, manager, Do- 
mestic Trade Department. 

“A History of the Corrugated Shipping 
Container Industry in the United States’— 
W. F. Howell, Robert Gair Co., Inc., 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Outdoor Market Data 


“More Circulation for the Same Money 
in Poster Advertising This Winter’—Don 
Curtiss, Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 


Fast Trip Through Oklahoma 
and Texas, Courtesy Household 


Possibly a critic could quibble over a 
sample of 193 homes out of a total of 
1,825,000. But any manufacturer selling 
products in Oklahoma and Texas, as well 
as his advertising agent, will, we opine, 
take a leisurely course through the seven 
pages showing photographs of an even 
smaller number of homes, together with 
pertinent comments about the families living 
there, and their household equipment. The 
research undertaking was carried out by 
editor and an associate editor of Howse- 
hold Magazine, enroute through those 
two states to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Convention. With camera and 
pencil these two editors have done a job 
of interpreting their audience—a job which 
deserves attention from advertisers. Copies 
of “We Visited Oklahoma and Texas’ will 
be sent by Rene Pepin, The Household 
Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


“Office Equipment and You.” While 
not limited in its scope to the field of 
sales control, this attractive brochure with 
its comparison of modern business with— 
and without—the speed and efficiency of 
business machines, bears a message for 
sales executives. What would happen if 
all office equipment were suddenly to be 
“uninvented” the brochure says, and prfo- 
ceeds to describe the countless ways if 
which sales are speeded, distribution 1s 
lowered in cost, employment is maintain 
and increased, to mention just a few of the 
many factors inseparably connected with 
the use of modern office equipment. The 
social significance of the industry is brought 
out with statistics on the number of office 
workers employed today compared with 
earlier years, thus augmenting the size of 
the group that makes America what it !s 
today. For copies, address E. D. Taylor, 
Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y- 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


L— 


EXECUTIVES WANTED LINES WANTED—Continued 
SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. | sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | terested in establishing contact with any of these 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- | sales representatives should mention the key-number 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of | at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
the caliber indicated io, through a procedure | ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
individualized to each client’s personal require- | MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and | of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of | To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
his own campaign. ae fee protected by re- | Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. | ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


Ag-101: Territory: Cal., hdars., San Francisco 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or Wants equipment selling to electric, gas, water, oil | 
more, send only name and address for details. R. | utilities, & municipal, state, & national buying | 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. | agencies. 

Ag-102: Territory: L. A. & territory, hdqrs., L. | 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau's personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 


A., Cal. Wants products selling to doctors, dentists, 
| hospitals, etc. 

| Ag-103: Territory: Ky., Tenn., hdqrs., Knoxville. | 
Wants any meritorious service or product. 

Ag-104: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Spokane. 
Wants lines selling to hardware, electrical, furniture 
trades; dept. stores. 


dence. Inquiries invited from those whose qualifi- | Ag-105: Territory: Ind., Ky., southwestern W. Va., | 
cations cam meet exacting requirements. THE southwestern O., hdars., Cincinnati. Wants lines | 
EXECUTIVE BUREAU, 700 Plymouth Building, | selling to electrical, hardware, automotive & mill 


supply jobbers. 

| Ag-106: Territory: N. Y. metropolitan area & sur- 
rounding territory; hdars., N. Y. City. Wants 
radio, sporting goods, electrical appliances, photo- 
graphic supplies selling to retailers, wholesalers & 
manufacturers. 

Ag-107: Territory: Canada, hdars., Toronto, Ont. 
Wants drugs, sundries, office equipment. 


Ag-108: Territory: N. Y., Ohio, W. Va., western 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, or 821 Commerce Build- 


ing, Rochester, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—-$25,000—This _ reliable 
service, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 
tiations for high grade men who either seek a 
change, or the opportunity of considering one, under 
conditions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only for | 


details. JIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A. | Pe. Ky. Wants ii li 
9 CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. — | Covumpcion a oa pOee SOE Sa. 
EXECUTIVES! HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! | Ag-109: Territory: La., Tex., hdars., Dallas. Wants 


electrical item or lighting fixtures selling to elec- 
trical, hardware and appliance jobbers. 

Ag-110: Territory: Tex., La., Ark., Okla. Wants 
two lines for dry goods and dept. store distribution. 
Ag-111: Territory: National, hdqrs., N. Y. City. 
Wants meritorious mdse. or a service offering profir- 
able opportunity selling through mail. 

Ag-112: Territory: Eastern states, south east, or 
national. Wants sidelines or sustaining lines or 
items for drug, dept., chain, or novelty store trade. 


This competent, personnel advertising service 
conducts position-securing campaigns tnvolving con- 
fidential, nation-wide negotiations with reputable 
employers. Identity covered, and if employed, posi- 
tion protected. Write 

HARRY F, JEPSON & ASSOCIATES 

LAND BANK BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HELP WANTED Ag-113: Territory: Virginia, hdqrs., Richmond. 

- Wants fishing tackle ond sporting goods; business 
WANTED for Sales Promotion work by a manu- | service or business system Fines. 

facturer of industrial equipment, young man, 25 | Ag-114: Territory: Southern states south of Ohio 

to 30 years old. Candidate must be university | River and east of Mississippi to Atlantic Coast 


gtaduate in engineering, with courses in marketin 
and advertising, also experience in layout, an 
preparing direct mail literature, covering mechanical 
and electrical equipment for plant use, and build- 
ing mailing lists. Candidates preferred who have 


Headquarters: Cincinnati. Want good line of 
dresses, work clothes and boy's pants for general 
retail trade, department stores and jobbers. 

Ag-115: Territory: Georgia. Several consumer lines 
tor direct selling. 


had some selling experience. ive age, education, | Ag-116: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdars., 
experience and salary desired. Box 748, SALES | N. Y. City. Wants repeat item for industrial users 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


and mfgrs.; office supplies or miscellaneous items. 
ppters Territory: Western N. Y., Western Pa., 
hdq 


HELP WANTED 

SALES ENGINEER by Nationally Known Equip- 
ment Manufacturer for outside territorial super- 
vision sales force and contacting and selling major 
accounts. Want man of good personality, one not 
afraid to work and work. Must have demonstrated 
qualifications in creative merchandising and execu- 
tive sales management and engineering (mechanical 
or electrical or both) education and experience re- 
quired. Man between 28 and 40 years of age pre- 
erred. Applications treated confidential, no refer- 
ences approached without permission. i 


rs., Buffalo. Wants chemicals, raw materials, 
new chemical specialties and synthetics selling to 
industrial and jobbing trade. ; 
Ag-118: Wants items for hardware, sporting 
goods, cutlery, or specialty stores. Selling through 
jobbers. Territory: New England and Atlantic 
coast to Washington. 

Ag-119: Territory: Upstate N. Y.: hdqrs., Albany. 
Wants product for bakery and restaurant follow- 
ing. 

‘Ag.120: Territory: Minn., Wis., N. D.; hdars., 


Write Box 


754, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., | Minneapolis. Wants any meritorious service or 
A product. ; 
| Ag-121: Territory: New England, hdqrs. Hart- 


ford, wants additional lines, specialty items, low 


“PHOTO” POST CARDS | or medium unit of sale, repeat possibilities. 
| Ag-122: Territory: N. Y., N. J., Conn.; hdars., 


N. Y. City. Wants lines for bedding & domestic 
outlets, excellent connections. 

Ag-123: Tertitory: Mich.; hdqrs., Flint. Wants 
lines of merit & with repeat possibilities selling to 
| groceries & meat markets. 


Newest most economical method of displaying any 
product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic | 
Arts, Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILING LISTS 


— | Ag-124: Territory Wash., . Pacific a; W., 

DECTA ———~ | hdars., Seattle. Specialty salesman an actory 
SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- pio desires meritorious product or service. 

countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic | Apg-125: Territory: N. E., hdqrs., Boston. Wants 


Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 


: : . drug item selling to chain drug stores and dept. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. | 


. . stores. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING | Ag-126: Territory: N. Y., east, of and incl. Al- 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. | pany; Pa.; east of and incl. Pittsburgh; O., east 
— | of and incl. Cleveland; peas.. Potele. A 
AIDC tua a) | mfgrs. lines selling to jobbers an ines for pre- 
— LINES WANTED mium and sales promotion purposes. i 
The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR | Ag-127: Territory: New England, hdars., Webster, 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- | Mass. Wants worthy mdse. or service, selling to 


MENT bids for new or additional products to be ' selective market via direct-selling or through mail. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
es mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York 
City, N. Y. 

Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-54: Product: Industrial specialties, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: U. S. 
and Canada. 
Mf-55: Product: 
for jobbers, 
trade. 


Paints, varnishes & specialties 
bt dealers, institutions & maintenance 
Territory open: Eastern & Central states. 


| Mf-56: Product: New low-priced dress & Women's 


sportswear display form selling direct to variety 
dept., & women’s apparel stores. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-58: Product: Drafting specialties & equipment 
selling to art supply houses, engineering depts., 
architects & schools. Territory open: National. 
Mf-59: Product: Specialty product for home selling 
direct to consumer. Territory open: National. 
Mf-60: Product: Automotive liquid cleaner that pol- 
ishes & maintains silver surface; sold to fleet owners, 
service stations & garages. Territory open: National. 
Mf-61: Product: Drug sundry now sold by most 
chains to sell in drug, dept. stores & chains. Terri- 
: Cal., Ore., Wash. 

Mf-62: Product: New Principle stuffing box pack- 
ing for industrials, power plants, equipment man- 
ufacturers. Territory open: National. 
Mf-63: Product: Ribbons and complete 
utility and decorative package tyings (store use 
only) for dept. stores, florists, candy, gift and 
specialty shops and all types of progressive retail 
stores. Territory open: National. 


line of 


| Mf-64: Product: Electric controls for gas water heat- 


ers for old and new homes, builders, plumbing, 
heating and electrical contractors. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-65: Product: Paint brushes as sideline for sales- 
men calling on retail hardware and paint stores. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Mf.-66: Product: Auto upholstery foam cleaner for 
interior and exterior; sold to used car dealers, 
fleet owners, accessory stores and service stations 
for resale. Territory open: National. 

Mft-67: Product: Concentrated rug and upholstery 
cleaner; sideline for salesmen selling variety, hard- 


ware, dept., motion, accessory stores. Territory 
open: National. 

Mt-69: Product: Drug item for house to house 
salesmen and/or national distributor. Territory 
oven: National. 


Mf-68: Product: Leather watch chains selling to 
jobbers & dealers. Territory open: National. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE WITH PROVEN RECORD IN 
sales and general management, advertising, pro- 
motion rebuilding run down organizations. Sound 
thinking and _ profitable execution. 15 years 
experience in diversified lines. Electrical, hard- 
ware, department store, with manufacturers, dis- 
tributors-retailers. Business and _ sales counsel. 
Now employed. Age 37. University BS. Knows 
marketing sectionally and nationally. Box 749, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


EASTERN SALES MANAGER: As eastern sales 
manager of two national food organizations in the 


ast seventeen years, it has been my j to estab- 
Fish and maintain leadership for these brands 
through volume business from the largest buyers. 
Accounts naturally include all chains, super mar- 
kets, wholesalers, jobbers, department stores. Am 
now ready to cadertebe a new assignment from 
an aggressive organization, offering an A-1 _prod- 
uct, earnings to be based on results produced. No 
desk job—will hire and train salesmen, working in 
territories perenaety and with sales force. Best 
contacts along entire eastern seaboard, including 
Montreal in Conde, Believe food and drug fields 
offer best immediate opportunities to produce— 


but can apply principles of selling and sales man- 
agement in any fiel Full details of experience 
in personal interview. Address Box 750 SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 


OcToBER 20, 1940 


, 
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BY RAY BILL 


AXING SIGNS IN RETAIL STORES. New York 


City has what is known as an occupancy tax on 

rented business premises. The proceeds are used to 
pay interest on housing bonds. Recently, officials of the 
city have been seeking to include advertising signs in retail 
stores as taxable under this law in those cases where the 
storekeeper receives a rental in cash or kind from the maker 
of the article featured. It is also proposed to collect where 
the principal sign over the main entrance of the store com- 
bines the store’s name with some advertised article. 

It is not proposed, at least at this time, to levy on all 
signs and sales aids supplied by manufacturers and dis- 
played in stores or in store windows. Nevertheless, this is 
just the kind of tax sortie that bears the ear-marks of hav- 
ing been originated and promoted by political minds and/or 
tax experts with a very bad conception of how business 
functions and should be permitted to function. 

Obviously, if tax provisions of this kind are to spring 
up in local communities throughout the nation, it will not 
be long before sales executives and advertising managers 
will go crazy trying to figure out the cost of doing busi- 
ness and selling merchandise throughout the land. In order 
to effect wide scale distribution of any products, and in 
order to accomplish this at minimum distribution costs, it 
is vital that sales executives face uniformity of conditions 
and a minimum of impediments. 

The whole principle of such taxation via local communi- 
ties deserves nothing but vigorous condemnation. Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York has taken an active interest in 
helping to break down state trade barriers. He should 
break down this type of barrier occurring right within his 
own state, so that it will not set up an example which will 
be copied in many other states and on a basis where tax 
costs will vary (and therefore selling costs) and where and 
how taxes are levied and on what will also undoubtedly 
vary (thereby setting up terrific impediments to the normal 
function of selling). 


+ + 


ROTECTING THE SALES FUNCTION. The 
strenuous struggle between the advocates of planned 
economy and totalitarian states, on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the enterprise system, on the other 
hand, is steadily bringing into sharper focus a point with 
which the sales side of business is primarily concerned. 
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Merrill Sands, head of the Dictaphone Corp., put it tersely 
in his recent talk before the Sales Managers Club of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce when he said: 


“By definition a sale is a transfer of title. Hence, transfer of 
title means that sales management, as an institution, is deep-rooted 
in the free private enterprise system, sometimes called capitalism. 
For this reason all sales managers and all salesmen should realize 
that they are inseparably part and parcel of the private enterprise 
system. They cannot be for state socialism or for planned economy 
under whatever heading. Their jobs as well as their opportunities 
for progress depend upon continuance of the enterprise system.” 


While this type of reasoning is widely understood by 
business executives, it is not equally well understood by the 
great army of salesmen who serve under the sales execu- 
tives of the nation. Nor is the significant part of this 
truth being conveyed to the great mass of the American 
people in the way it can and should be conveyed if sales- 
men do their bit to spread education among American 
consumers, with whom they maintain a continuous contact 
of tremendous aggregate size. 

It is particularly encouraging to find that the National 
Federation of Sales Executives is currently launching a pro- 
gram to utilize this vast human machinery for the very 
purpose of spreading economic understanding of the truth 
about the enterprise system, and in this same connection 
it is also inspiring to find leaders like Mr. Sands doing 
their bit out in the field to spread this same essential 
gospel. Here’s urging more and more company executives 
actively to follow his example and that of other leaders 
who have been serving so faithfully to protect and defend 
private enterprise, men such as Henning W. Prentis and 
Alfred P. Sloan, heads respectively of Armstrong Cork and 
General Motors. 


With all the propaganda now being promulgated 
throughout the world, it may not be amiss to call attention 
to this additional fact. No totalitarian state, no state oper- 
ating under a regulated economy or planned economy has 
anywhere near approached the standard of living enjoyed 
by the American people as a whole—mnor does any such 
country utilize anywhere near the same percentage of is 
total number of gainful workers in the fields of selling and 
advertising. In other words, the theory of production-for- 
use-but-not-for-profit is good up to a point. But beyond 
there, it falls far, far short of the rewards which accrue to 
the people of our country because of sales and advertising 
effort which constitute a fundamental part of the enterprise 
system, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Thanksgiving Eve, Major Network “On The 
Spot”... Client with new program needs 
listeners’ coincidental check in Miami. Wants 
tabulated information Saturday morning. 
Network and agency find only Ross Federal 
has resident trained representatives enough to 
complete job on time. Saturday morning finds 
completed survey on executives’ desk in New 
York ) Astonishing to the network execu- 
tives, the speed of this survey was and is just 


every day work to Ross Federal. Within easy 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION. is East 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


reach of every community, town, village and 
city, there are trained, bonded Ross Federal 
representatives ready to go into action at a 
moment’s notice } That explains why indus- 
try as a whole depends on Ross Federal studies 
for accurate research of consumer markets. 
Don’t wait until the last minute to find out 
about this vast organization. Get in touch with 
a Ross Federal representative today. He will 
tell you of the many ways you can profitably 


employ research in your business. 
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WHEN YOU CAN HAVE MORE, WHY TAKE LESS? 


Ss lodays expanding 


Cuyo oy prower lea ving 


your adverlts ng behind? 
aC 


Consumer buying power continues to broaden. Are 
you taking full advantage of today’s greater selling 
opportunities? Greater coverage of Chicago can 
mean greater sales for vou. With over 1,000,000 
circulation every day of the week, the Tribune now 
delivers from 200,000 to 725,000 more than other 
Chicago newspapers. 

As the only newspaper with the equivalent of 
majority coverage of all Chicago families, the 
Thru the 


vou get balanced, 


Tribune is Chicago’s basic medium. 


Tribune alone—at one low cost 
market-wide coverage. Because it gets greater buy- 
ing action for them, retailers place more of their 


advertising expenditures in the Tribune than in 


any other medium. Your advertising in the Tribune 
means that you can keep step with Chicago's 
expanding buying, get more punch into your sell- 
ing and book more volume at less per unit sale. 

Per 100,000 circulation, Tribune rates are among 
America’s lowest. For more information about step- 
ping up volume and reducing sales cost by making 
the Tribune your basic medium in Chicago, ask for 
. Tribune representative or consult your adver- 
tising agency. 


riitune 


Ch wcage 


The World's Greatest Newspaper 


Total net paid circulation now in excess of 
1,000,000 every day of the weel: 


